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The Week. 


One aspect of Secretary Taft's candi- 
dacy is interesting—the revival of third- 
term talk. Perry Belmont reports to the 
newspapers, what we have heard from 
several other sources, that the President 
is telling people with heightening em- 
phasis that, if the Chicago Convention 
does not take Taft on the first or second 
ballot, it will have to take him. This 
. is not so much a prophecy as it is a 
threat. It is with a distinctly minatory 
purpose that the President allows this 
talk of his to leak out. He wants to 
frighten reluctant people into acquiesc- 
ing in Taft’s nomination, lest a worse 
thing befall them. Presumably, he is 
succeeding to a certain extent. Th: 
accounts in part for the increasing con- 
fidence of the rich men friendly to Ta 
that they will be able to persuade heads 
of corporations to support him. But in 
how strange a light does this ieave the 
Taft candidacy. It makes it seem not 
only dictated, but ambiguous—as if the 
big, strong, and independent Secretary 
were being used by the President for 
his own purposes, and would meekly 
step aside without a murmur if Roose- 
velt gave the signal for his own nom- 
ination. One would not think that any 
friend of Mr. Taft’s could so describe hig 
position. No doubt, however, the Taft 
candidacy has made great headway. The 
plans for it in the South have not been 
executed with the success expected, but 
elsewhere it has displayed nearly as 
much strength as its promoters counted 
upon. 





After Ohio with Taft’s platform, comes 
Nebraska with Bryan’s. The latter is 
very long, and four years ago would cer- 
tainly have been called very radical. To- 
day, however, it has a mildly conserva- 
tive flavor. It hits out pretty hard at 
“predatory wealth,” but that unhappy 
punching-bag has been so bethumped by 
a more vigorous arm, that it will be in- 
clined to think Bryan’s buffets mere 
love-taps. Still, there is no discounting 
the seriousness of Mr. Bryan’s candidacy. 
The Populists of his State are for him. 


Although the Minnesota Democratic 
State Committee has endorsed Gov. 
Johnson for the Presidency, the aston- 
ishment with which this news appears 
to be received, and the prominence it is 
given among current happenings, are 
tributes to Bryan’s strength. That the 
Chief Executive of a State, with a nota- 
ble record for efficiency and popularity, 
should obtain the endorsement of that 





State’s Central Committee for a higher 
office, with or without a formal an- 
nouncement of candidacy, would ordi- 
narily occasion no surprise in any quar- 
ter. Favorite sons enjoy certain under- 
stood immunities, even this year, on the 
Republican side. But for a Democratic 
committee to endorse any one but Bryan 
is a marvel, if not a portent. We would 
not minimize the significance of the 
Johnson endorsement. Every little helps 
the men who are trying to impress on 
the Democracy the reasons why John 
A. Johnson would be an eminently fit 
standard-bearer for the party. On the 
other hand, the committee meeting 
brought into relief the bitter and fac- 
tious spirit of the Minnesota Bryanites. 
If there are any Democrats who did not 
realize before, that Johnson was a highly 
eligible candidate for their party, and 
Bryan an autocratic ruler, they may 
now see a trifle more clearly. Most of 
those open to conviction, however, knew 
these things already. 


The present exceptional exertions of 
Federal, State, and local authorities 
against anarchists differ only in degree 
from those which followed the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley seven years 
ago. The results achieved seem as lit- 
tle likely to solve permanently a per- 
plexing problem. Such new legislation 
as was passed for the discouragement of 
attempts against the head of the nation 
are of no help at all in the present sit- 
uation. The police in Chicago and other 
cities throw out their “drag-nets” and 
arrest numbers of men and women who 
in few or no cases have the remotest 
connection with the crimes of violence 
actually committed or attempted. The 
Federal authorities, meanwhile, have to 
rely on a statute which was really intend- 
ed to repair slips in the administration 
of the immigration law. Anarchists are 
not supposed to pass our gates, but since 
it is practically impossible by any meth- 
ods this country is likely to adopt to 
sift them out from the mass of arriving 
immigrants, we exercise the right to de- 
pert them, if caught within three years 
afte: landing. The sole policy on which 
all the members of the immigration 
commission are said to agree had a hear- 
ing in the House of Representatives last 
week, when Representative William S. 
Bennet of New York moved to suspend 
the rules and pass his bill requiring that 
all aliens convicted of felony in this 
country shall be deported after they 
have served their sentences. He secured 
a majority of 64 to 52 in favor of the 
measure, though not the two-thirds nec- 
essary for suspending the rules. The 
opposition appears to be based chiefly 
on supposititious cases in which the de- 
portation law would work hardship and 
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injustice, Doubtless, the family of the 
criminal will suffer when he is sent back 
to his own country, just as it suffers 
when he is sent to prison in the first 
piace. The penal system which leaves 
the innocent unscathed has yet to be in- 
vented. The Bennet bill, which has the 
support of the National Liberal Immi- 
gration League, embodies a principle 
which this country has long applied to 
those aliens who become public charges. 
Let Giuseppi run a stiletto into his 
neighbor, or Abraham explode a bomb 
in the street, and, after a term in pris- 
on, he is free to return to his old haunts, 
and possibly his old practices. But let 
either of them ask for too many nights’ 
lodging at the public shelter, and, un- 
less he has been in the eountry for more 
than three years, back he goes to the old 
country. Secretary Straus has announc- 
ed his purpose to “rid the country of 
alien anarchists and criminals falling 
within the law relating to deportation.” 
Could there be a fitter time for making 
that law include all criminals, instead 
of the small minority who come under 
its scope at present? 


The opening statement of Chairman 
Overstreet of the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads, in laying the Post 
Office Appropriation bill before the 
House shows how much has been done 
toward reducing the postal deficit with- 
out resorting to any of the drastic meas- 
ures sO much discussed last year. There 
is, first and foremost, the “change of di- 
visors,” for railway mail transportation 
—that highly original, not to say start- 
ling, method of dividing a week’s totals 
by seven instead of six to determine a 
day’s average. The estimated result of 
this is to reduce the cost of hauling the 
mails by $4,619,285.85 for the coming 
year. By enacting that carriers shall 
be paid at a lower rate when the amount 
of mail hauled exceeds two and one- 
half tons daily, Congress saves an esti- 
mated $1,740,494.63 more. A change in 
the rate of payment for railway post- 
Office cars saves $935,074.09, while, by 
sending empty mail bags, furniture, and 
equipment by freight, as any commer- 
cial concern would do, instead of at the 
highest rates on the fastest trains, $805,- 
679.13 is cut off. Here is a total of over 
$8,000,000 saved in a single year in a 
single branch of post-office expenditure. 
Last year’s deficit was only one-quarter 
more than that. A single additional 
reform, a system of crediting the post 
office with the work it does for the other 
government departments, would change 
the deficit to a substantial surplus. 


The Railroad Gazette has some sensi- 
ble remarks on the difference between 
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natura! and artificial conditions of recov- 
ery after a panic. It is one thing for 
manufacture and transportation to creep 
slowly and painfully back to health un- 
der the operation of economic law; it is 
quite another process when executive or 
legislative interference hinders the work 
of nature. After 1873, as the Gazette 
points out, business was left to dig itself 
out of the wreck and build anew. There 
was retrenchment, reorganization, re- 
ceiverships, with, of course, heavy losses 
involved and much suffering; but in the 
end the unpleasant but necessary work 
of recuperation was done. And it was 
done in accordance with the laws which 
political economy lays down. There 
were in operation none of those “arti- 
ficial and extraneous agencies” which 
are to-day threatening to retard, at the 
very time they think to hasten, the re- 
covery. The reference is tolerably plain 
to the letter of President Roosevelt di- 
recting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to look sharply after reductions 
of wages on railroads. So far as this 
indicates a kind heart, there is nothing 
to be said against it. So far as it be- 
trays anxiety to win the labor-union 
vote, there is nothing to be said for it. 
But so far as it seeks to check the in- 
evitable process of economizing and sav- 
ing, it is a wholly wrong-headed policy, 
which is sure to fail, though not until 
after having made needless mischief. A 
sharp cutting down of expenses is not 
only compelled by the financial present; 
it is the only way to assure the finan- 
cial future. Our trouble has been an 
overstrain and waste of capital, and we 
must now set about accumulating new 


capital. The chief way to do it is by 
saving. But saving means pinching 
somewhere. Despite the President, the 


thing has to be done even on the rail- 
ways. With the pay of clerks and the 
higher officers scaled 10 per cent., the 
laborers will have to submit to reduc- 
tions, too. On the Boston and Maine 
system, the men have agreed to a 5 per 
cent. cut in wages. On other roads a 
similar policy is being quietly enforced. 
In the case of men who work for a daily 
wage, there are various ways of mitigat- 
ing the hardship of dull times. They 
may be kept on at the old wages, but 
working only half-time. This is the po: 
icy adopted by many factories in New 
Eng'and. Where it is desirable to hold 
the working force together, in the hope 
of full resumption later, the p.an has 
obvious advantages for both employers 
and men. But natural law will have its 
way. ; 


The public generally is to be congrat- 
ulated on the arrangements for resump- 
tion of business by the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company. That the hardships im- 
posed on the 17,000 depositors through 
indefinitely tying up their resources, 
will thereby be in a measure averted, is 
the most obvious ground for felicitation. 





Beyond even this, we should suppose 
that the sentimental influence on finan- 
cial conditions generally would be con- 
siderable. Resumption will be taken as 
visible evidence that the process of re- 
cuperation is well under way—all the 
more so in that the Knickerbocker fail- 
ure not only precipitated last October's 
panic, but was perhaps its typ‘ca! inci- 
dent. If the resumption of business 
proved nothing else, it would at least 
prove that the wreck of values and im- 
pairment of assets were not, even in 
this most conspicuous instarce, * suffi- 
cient to ruin outright the fiduciary in- 
stitution involved. That the resumption 
was made possible, not througu the im- 
mediate meeting of liabilities, but 
through what the foreign money mar- 
kets call a “moratorium,” every one is 
aware. The condition of resumption was 
that the depositor should surrender his 
absc.ute claim to 30 per cent. of his 
credit, the payment of that percentage 
beir.g made a first charge on future sur- 
plus profits; while of the 70 per cent. re- 
maining only 10 per cent. should be paid 
in cash immediately, the balance becom- 
ing available at stated intervals during 
the ensuing two years and five months. 
This long delay the reorganization com- 
mittee explained as necessitated by the 
fact that, of the Knickerbocker'’s assets, 
“few can be collected within thirty days 
to six months, more of them fall due or 
are collectible between six months and 
one year, and a great many must be car- 
ried between one and two years, while 
others can only be reduced to cash be- 
tween two years and two years and six 
months.” The explanation is convinc- 
ing; but it has also impressed many peo- 
ple as fresh proof of the unsoundness of 
the position created, in advance of last 
Octeber’s panic, by the trust company 
law and practice. To have conducted an 
investment business, such as the com- 
mittee describes, on the basis of $46,000,- 
000 deposits subject to withdrawal on 
demand, and with an actual cash reserve 
on hand of barely 10 per cent., was an 
experiment in hanging over the financial 
precipice such as had hardly been wit- 
nessed in American banking during the 
past half-century. Looked at from this 
point of view, the very circumstances of 
the Knickerbocker resumption ought 
to bring support to the bill to reform 
and safeguard the business of these com- 
panies, now pending at Albany. 


As might have been expected, organ- 
ized labor is not going to sit still under 
mere decisions of the Supreme Court de- 
fining its status. President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor has 
called a conference of labor leaders “in 
the interest of the working people of our 
country.” Now, as always’, the effort 
of the unions is to create the impres- 
sion that they speak for the workers of 
the country in general. This is natural, 
because the effort to secure a special 





set of laws and exemptions for a certain 
class in the community can be made to 
appear less hateful the larger the class 
benefited. But what relation does union 
labor really bear to the mass of the toil- 
ers? There were in 1900 rather more 
than twenty-nine million persons engag- 
ed in gainful occupations in this coun- 
try. More than seven miilion were en- 
gaged in “manufacturing and mechani- 
¢al pursuits” and a million and a quarter 
of cthers in those branches of “trade 
and transportation’”—namely, the tele- 
graph, trucking, steam and street rail- 
ways—which are in the special field of 
unionism. With the increases of eight 
years, nine millions would certainly be 
a low estimate for these classes of work- 
ers. Yet the American Federation of 
Labor, with all its 117 subordinate na- 
tional and international unions, reported 
on November 11, 1907, a total paid mem- 
bership of 1,538,970. It is this organ- 
ization, embracing about one-fortieth of 
the population old enough to work, one- 
twentieth of that actually at work, and 
one-sixth of the membership of the in- 
dustries where it is most active, that is 
now gravely weighing the claims of the 
Supreme Court to consideration. 


The new Constitution for Michigan, 
to be voted on at this year’s spring or 
fall election, as the courts may decide, 
inevitably invites comparison with that 
adopted by Oklahoma last year. They 
are as widely different as two such in- 
struments could be. Oklahoma began 
her career as a State by. embodying in 
her organic law a large number of re 
forms, more or less urgent, for which 
fights are being made in many State 
Legislatures. On the other hand, the 
Constitution .which the Michigan con- 
vention has drafted is confined to gen- 
eral prescription of powers and duties. 
Instead of being a statute book, it is 
simply a frame of government. This is 
no more than saying that the Michigan 
plan is to trust future Legislatures and 
State officials, while that of Oklahoma 
is to put as many important questions 
as possible out of reach of their med- 
dling. In many respects the widest diverg- 
ences in State laws and practices are to 
be welcomed because of their experimen- 
tal value. Practical trials of conflicting 
policies often furn'sh valuable informa- 
tion. Many of the chief measures be- 
fore Congress to-day, like the proposal 
for physical valuation of railway prop- 
erties and the guarantee of bank depos- 
its, embody principles that are being 
tried by State governments. But the 
adoption of a conservative, possibly an 
ultre-conservative, Constitution by Mich- 
igan—the Detroit Free Press remarks 
that “the public’s first impression of the 
revision is decidedly favorable”’—would 
be a refutation of those who so confi- 
dently saw in Oklahoma’s daring inno- 
vations the signs of a new dispensation. 
The rest of the country is waiting to see 
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how the forty-sixth State’s notions are 
going to work after they have lost their 
novelty. Indeed, Oklahoma’s readiness 
to try many of these debatable policies 
may be an argument why others should 
sit back and watch. 





A hearing has just been given at Al- 
bany on the proposed act “to prevent 
cruelty, by regulating experiments on 
living animals.” The subject is one on 
which disputants on either side have 
been prone to extreme statements. 
There are those who would entirely pro- 
hibit vivisection. But to them the reply 
is that it is essential to the progress of 
medical research and to the discovery 
of new cures for the diseases of men 
and women. Against that good, the evil 
of suffering by rabbits and guinea-pigs 
cannot be allowed to stand. But there 
have been undoubted abuses of vivisec- 
tion; needlessly cruel experiments have 
been performed; animals have been tor- 
tured only to show what was already per- 
fectly well established. It is a humane 
instinct which protests against all this; 
and, in our judgment, those champions 
of experimentation who would resist 
every proposal to safeguard it against 
wanton cruelty, take an indefensible po- 
sition. The bill actually drawn and 
introduced in the Assembly by Mr. 
Lee may not be a flawless meas 
ure. But in general, the proposed act 
is a comprehensive and reasonable plan 
for permitting all the good possible to 
be got out of vivisection, while prevent- 
ing the evils. It makes ample provision 
for necessary experiments. They may 
be conducted by a college, hospital, lab- 
oratory, or board of health. Further- 
more, any accredited individual may ob- 
tain a license from the State Commis- 
sioner of Health to perform the experi- 
ments. Certainly, this is broad enough. 
What the bill aims to prevent is merely 
vivisection at the hands of irresponsible 
persons, and to do away with such 
shocking cases of needless animal tor- 
ture, in the name of science, falsely so 
called, as from time to time are brought 
to light. We understand that the names 
of 700 physicians, largely from New 
York and Brooklyn, have been signed to 
a petition asking that the bill be passed 
This does not look as if the act were 
one against the interests of the medi- 
cal profession. No sane man would wish 
to hamper the labors of such men as 
Pasteur and Koch and Behring and 
Flexner. But physicians cannot draw 
apart as a class immune from criticism. 
They have to justify themselves to the 
humane feeling of their age. Hence we 
think that they ought to welcome,rather 
than oppose, the passage of a bill to re 
move from their profession the reproach 
which unregulated vivisection tends to 
cast upon it. 


In Germany the Modernist move- 





ment is coming off only second best in 
its contest with Ultramontanism. At the 
congresses of Wiirtzburg, held in August 
last, and of Cologne, the German episco- 
pate waxed fervent in its protestations 
of absolute submission to the Papal will. 
“Only by yielding obedience to it and 
taking it as our guide can the Church 
be served,” was the declaration at Co- 
iogne. In all the sees there have been 
established commissions of control, with 
inquisitorial powers, for the surveillance 
of clerics suspected of the Modernist 
taint. These commissions find valua- 
ble collaborators in the newspapers of 
the Centre party, which have been 
zealously attacking those members of 
the priesthood whose adherence to the 
papal encyclical has been only luke- 
warm. In Bavaria, particularly, the 
campaign has been actively carried on. 
There the Catholic press is in the hands 
of the Hitzkapline, or fighting chap- 
lains, and university professors or pri- 
vate theologians of questionable ortho- 
doxy have received little mercy. Even 
Catholic journals of such high standing 
as the Germania and the Kdélnische 
Volkszeitung have not escaped censure. 
In reaction against this revived policy 
of heresy-hunting the liberal Catholic 
element in the Rhine provinces has or- 
ganized itself into a “German Party, 
with national as opposed to ultramon- 
tane tendencies; but its influence is not 
as yet formidable. 


There seems little doubt that the Con- 
go problem, so far as it concerns the is- 
sue between the Belgian Parliament and 
Leopold, is on the eve of a settlement. 
The King has given way on the chief 
mooted point, the maintenance of the 
Crown Domain, with its present special 
privileges; and its dissolution by royal 
decree is expected. ‘The minor matters 
of finance involved do not greatly con- 
cern the world at large. Many factors 
had combined to make this notable vic- 
tory for progress and justice possible. 
The thorough awakening of the Belgian 
national consciousness, the force of pub- 
lic opinion in Great Britain and the 
United States, and King Leopold’s years 
and growing infirmities made it inevita- 
ble that within a comparatively brief 
time a solution of one of the gravest 
political and moral problems of our time 
should be found. Undoubtedly, the firm 
stand taken by the British Parliament 
hasiened a _ settlement. Interest will 
therefore soon shift from the struggle 
for the redemption of the Congo to the 
manner in which Belgium proceeds to 
discharge her new responsibilities. 








The international gendarmerie, the 
creation of which was hailed as the first 
step in the rescue of Macedonia, has de- 
generated into a farce. This, is not be- 
cause of the inefficiency of the foreign 
officers who were appointed as esm- 
mandants of the several district# They 
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are good men, who have striven to do 
their duty, often at the peril of their 
lives. To understand their position, we 
must remember that they are usually 
mies away from responsible authori- 
ties, in wild districts and at the mercy 
of their men, who are the scourings of 
Asia Minor. Only last autumn, an Ital- 
ian officer in charge of the district of 
Kitchevo, hearing that troops were rav- 
aging a Bulgar village, rode at once to 
the scene, arriving while the massacre 
was at its height. He plunged bravely 
into the thickest of the fighting, striking 
out at the Turkish soldiers with the flat 
of his sabre, begging and beseeching 
them to fall back. They threatened to 
shcot him, and at last by main force 
carried him to a secluded corner and im- 
prisoned him there until they had finish- 
ed their work. If the Powers really de- 
sire to put a stop to outrages in Mace- 
donia by the Bulgarians, Servians, 
Greeks, and Turks, the next step would 
seem to be the organization of a for- 
eign constabulary, together with a staff 
of European district magistrates. No 
matter how zealous an officer may be, he 
cannot be in every section of the district 
under his command at the same time, or 
make sure that his men are behaving 
themselves. The officers of the interna- 
tional gendarmerie cannot depend upon 
their Turkish rank and file, who are 
aided and abetted in every act of law- 
lessness by the Turkish civil and mili- 
tary authorities. 





The French Academy last Thursday 
elected successors to Berthelot, André 
Theuriet, and Sully-Prudhomme. The 
new members are Francis Charmes, a 
member of the French Senate and suc- 
cessor of Brunetiére as director of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes; Jean Richepin, 
the Romanticist poet and playwright, 
known to us as author of “Le Chem- 
ineau,” which Otis Skinner played 
some years ago under the title of “The 
Harvester,” and part author of “La du 
Barry”; and Henri Poincaré, whose 
rank among mathematicians and physi- 
cists is of the highest. This leaves but 
one unoccupied armchair in the Acad- 
emy. Of the new members, the eldest, 
Richepin, is sixty, Charmes is fifty-nine, 
and Poincaré fifty-four—an average ap- 
preciably higher than that for other re- 
cent elections, which have included such 
comparatively young men as Maurice 
Barrés and Maurice Donnay. To be one 
of the Immortals is, after all, not to be 
immortal. Thirteen members of the 
Academy have died during the last five 
years, and of the forty members for the 
year 1895 only thirteen are alive now. 
Of the first five members in 1901, in the 
order of priority of election, four are 
still alive. These four—Emile Ollivier 
Alfred Méziéres, Gaston Boissier, and 
Victorien Sardou—have seen many 
younger men enter the Academy after 
them, and pass away before. 
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FOREIGN ANTI-LIQUOR MOVEMENTS 


The prohibition wave which has been 
passing over the South and West dur- 
ing the last two years has its counter- 
part in a general movement against the 
use and abuse of liquor in Europe. Eng- 
land’s Licensing Bill, which proposes, 
within a period of fourteen years, to re- 
duce the number of her dramshops by 
30 per cent., has already given rise to a 
bitter contest in which mora! principle, 
financial interests, and vested rights are 
seem ngly to play equally important 
parts. In France the increase of alcohol- 
ism has been coupled with a rapid in- 
crease of crime. An added factor is the 
growth in the consumption of beer and 


distilled liquors, with a corresponding 
decline in the consumption of wine, a 
change in the national taste which is 
regarded as reprehensible from the point 
of view of patriotism and hygiene. In 
Russia the problem of drunkenness is 
one with which the government, sincere- 
ly or no, has been attempting to cope 


for the last thirty years. The question 
has recently been brought up in the 
Duma, but long debates have resulted 
only in testifying to the appalling mag- 
nitude of the evil. In Finland, on the 
contrary, the establishment of universal 
suffrage, with the admission of women 
to the reconstituted Diet, has been fol- 
lowed by the enactment of a rigid prohi- 
bition law. 

A feature common to the anti-liquor 
crusade in this country and abroad is 
that in both it involves a reform whose 
ultimate result must be a decrease in 
public income. But there is this im- 
portant difference between conditions 
here and in Europe: that the fight for 
prohibition is carried on, in our own 
case, by the States, which are only one 
of two parties deriving revenue from 
the liquor interests, whereas in England 
and elsewhere in Europe it is the cen- 
tral government that is asked to lay the 
axe to the root of the tree from whi 
it alone plucks the fruit. Thus it is 
conceivable that our Federal govern- 
ment’s enormous income from the tax 
on the manufacture of spirituous liquors 
might be wiped out by the separate ac- 
tion of the States in enforcing total pro- 
hibition. The strain between moral prin- 
ciple and monetary interest is evidently 
easier on the conscience of any single 
one of our States than it might be on 
that of the Federal government or ac- 
tually is on the British government. 
With us each State, as it progressively 
cuts down its revenues from the liquor 
traffic, presumably undertakes at the 
same time to readjust its finances in ac- 
cordance with its income. But the Brit- 
ish government, or the Russian govern- 
ment, if it should make the attempt to 
restrict the consumption of alcohol, 
would thereby be compelled to face the 
task of financial readjustment on a vast 
scale 


The “war against alcohol,” as it is 
known in Continental Europe, is thus, 
from the point of view of government, 
an unprofitable one; in the last analysis 
it is the moral gain that is to compen- 
sate for the financial loss; but the prac- 
tical statesman must undoubtedly hesi- 
tate long before assailing the revenues 
of his country. A recent cartoon in 
Punch shows two topers discussing con- 
temporary politics. “If ’e takes our beer 
away,” says one, “where will ‘e get the 
money for our old-age pensions?” What 
it would mean to public finances to take 
the poor man’s beer or whiskey from 
him is shown in the following figures: 
The Federal government, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907, derived $216,- 
000,000 from the liquor tax, out of a to- 
tal national revenue of $665,000,000, or 
almost 33 per cent. The United King- 
dom, for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1906, obtained from the excise on 
beer and liquors the sum of £29,500,000, 
or a@ little over 20 per cent. of its total 
revenue. The Russian government in 
1906 derived from its liquor monopoly 
and certain taxes the sum of 600,000,000 
rubles out of a total revenue of about 
2,000,000,000 rubles, or 30 per cent. A 
decrease of 30 per cent. in the excise 
would mean for the United Kingdom a 
loss of £9,000,000, which is sufficient to 
disturb the most robust of budgets. In 
the same way, for the Russian govern- 
ment to combat alcoholism is to decrease 
its profits as purveyor of liquor at 
a time when navies have to be rebuilt, 
the interest on a huge war debt must be 
paid, and costly agrarian reforms have 
been promised. A Russian m:nister of 
finance has been known to speak of the 
increasing income from the vodka shops 
as a hopeful feature of the financia) out- 
look. 

That the “war against alcohol” has 
nevertheless been declared, argues the 
growing impetus of moral forces. 
Abroad it is not the older prohibition 
movement that counts, but an awaken- 
ing of the masses to the destructive ef- 
fect of alcoholism on national efficiency. 
“Degeneration” is closely bound up with 
the liquor problem. Startling figures 
have been recently brought forward of 
the prevalence of the drinking habit 
among the English factory population, 
even among women. France attributes 
to alcoholism her stationary population 
and her difficulties with army discipline. 
“Of all countries,” says a writer in the 
Paris Petit Journal, “France ought to be 
first able to give her opinion of alcohol- 
ism, because her increase in crime is di- 
rectly due to it; and confining ourselves 
to military facts, we are forced to de- 
clare that the majority of the soldiers 
sent to Africa to atone for their crimes, 
committed their crimes when drunk or 
because drink had degraded them to a 
point where crime was possible.” In Rus- 
sia, vodka has been held partly respon- 





sible for the peasant’s poverty, his shift- 





lessress, and his incapacity to withstand 
disease. 





LORD CROMER ON GEN. GORDON. 

No part of the Earl of Cromer’s work 
on Egypt, which has just been publish- 
ed, and which is reviewed in another col- 
umn, will be read with more eagerness 
than his chapters on Gen. Gordon. The 
sending of that officer to Khartum in 
1884, and his unhappy fate there, have 
been the subject of bitter controversy. 
On the one hand, we have had the pic- 
ture of that chivalrous Christian sol- 
dier, the “hero of heroes,” as Mr. Glad- 
stone called him, basely ordered to aban- 
don the Egyptian garrisons in the Su- 
dan, and then, when he would not, base- 
ly abandoned himself by the govern- 
ment responsible for his safety. On the 
other, we have been told of a _ head- 
strong, vacillating, and insubordinate of- 
ficer, who grossly mistook the nature of 
his problem, miscalculated his own 
powers, flatly disobeyed orders, and 
brought his cruel end upon himself. For 
twenty-four years the argument has rag- 
ed, and books and pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles have hurtled about; now 
comes Lord Cromer to write concerning 
events in which he himself played a 
great part. What has his clear head, 
his calm judgment, to tell us of the Gor- 
don tragedy? 

There is but little actually new mate- 
rial which Lord Cromer has to furnish. 
He gives several private telegrams of 
his own, with a few of Gordon's, not be 
fore published. More important is his 
account of personal interviews with Gor- 
don. But the chief value of the seven 
chapters which he devotes to the Sudan 
expedition lies in his judicial review of 
all the evidence. With singular eleva- 
tion of spirit, he detaches his own per- 
sonality from the historic dispute. Gor- 
don’s “Journal” had some severe things 
to say of Sir Evelyn Baring, as he then 
was; Lord Cromer puts all that as‘de. 
He introduces himself when it is neces- 
sary to show his responsibility for what 
was done, or his share in the mistakes 
that were committed, but except for 
that, he writes with the high impartial- 
ity of an entirely disinterested person. 
Whatever one may think of his conclu- 
sions, one can but admire his restraint, 
his dispassionate analysis, his unruf- 
fled temper. 

Looking before and after, Lord Cro- 
mer’s conclusion is that no English- 
man at all should have been sent to 
Khartum, at the time when the Mahdi 
was sweeping everything before him to 
south, east, and west; and that if any 
Englishman was to be sent, Jen. Gor- 
don was the last man who should have 
been chosen. This is a hard saying, yet 
the evidence which Lord Cromer mar- 
shals goes far towards justifying it. He 
shows to demonstration how almost im- 
possible it was to work with Gordon. 
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This was because he was seidom of the 
same mind twice in one day, and had 
not the slightest idea either of sticking 
to his own agreements or obeying or- 
ders. Gen. Gordon was aware of this 
himself. In his “Journal” he once 
wrote that he was conscious of having 
been “very insubordinate,” and added: 
“I know if J was chief I would never 
employ myself, for I am incorrigible.” 
To this add intense energy, great driv- 
ing impulses with a tinge of fanaticism 
in them, and you certainly get a man 
little fitted for a complicated and deli- 
cate enterprise. He might have a very 
noble character, as Gordon undoubtedly 
had, but he would not be a serviceable 
or coéperating man. 

To do anything with him at all, Lord 
Cromer says that he had to “learn Gor- 
donese.” That is, he had to sit down 
patientiy with the mass of conflicting 
statements by Gordon, and figure out as 
best he cculd what was the general drift 
and net result. Gordon wovid send 
Cromer twenty telegrams a day, each 
pos:tive, sweeping, imperative, but one 
often coutradicting another. The Brit- 
ish ageni’s habit was to let them ac- 
cumulate .ijl nightfall, and then try to 
make out the one thread of purpose run- 
ning throigh the maze. On top of this 
dynamic instability, there was the strain 
of mysticism in Gordon. Lord Cromer 
gives one crucial illustration of the em- 
barrassment this brought to Gordon’s 
colleagues. On his way to Cairo from 
England, the Genera! telegraphed that 
Zobeir Pasha was certain to make trou- 
ble and should be, if possible, deported 
to Cyprus. Once in Cairo, Gordon had 
an interview with Zobeir, and instant- 
ly pitched upon him as the one man to 
take with him to Khartum! He said he 
had a “mystic feeling I could trust 
him.” Lord Cromer’s dry remark is: 
“I have no confidence in opinions based 
on mystic feelings.” 

It has to be admitted even by Gen. 
Gordon’s panegyrists that he did not 
abide by the instructions under which 
he went to Khartum. Lord Cromer’s 
statement is that “he threw them to the 
winds.” But it has been argued that 
the instructions ought never to have been 
given; that they meant a cruel abandon- 
ment of the garrisons; and that there- 
fore Gordon rose to the higher law of 
humanity and duty, when he wrote in his 
“Journal”: 

If any emissary or letter comes up here 
ordering me to come down, I will not obey 
it, but will stay here and fall with the town 
and run all risks. 

But the simple answer to this is that 
-Gordon not only consented to Cromers 
instructions to evacuate the Sudan, but 
that he dictated them himself. This is 
put by Lord Cromer beyond all doubt. 
Gordon was, it is true, placed under 
Cromer’s orders; but as the latter wrote 
at the time to Lord Granville, “a man 
who habitually consults the Prophet 





Isaiah when he is in a difficulty is not 
apt to obey the orders of any cne.” Ac- 
cordingly, the whole matter of instruc- 
tions was gone over with Gordon in per- 
son. After assenting to everything— 
indeed, suggesting everything—he add- 
ed with his own hand that the instruc- 
tions were “on no account to be chang- 
ed.” Yet he went off and, as Lord Cro- 
mer proves, in the next thirty-nine days 
advocated five policies, all different from 
each other, and all flatly opposed to his 
orders. Plainly, the hero was “gey ill” 
to work with. 

That the British government, having 
got Gordon into the trap at Khartum, 
from which he refused to extricate him- 
self was bound to go to his relief, Lord 
Cromer strongly contends. And he 
makes out a black case of offical negli- 
gence and delay in getting off the expe- 
dition too late. But the main and orig- 
inal culpability is placed on Gordon. 
Lora Cromer even challenges the reflec- 
tion of Gordon, “I have tried to do my 
duty.” In a passage where the great pub- 
lic servant speaks, he says: 

I am not now dealing with Gen. Gordon's 
character but with the political 
conduct of his mission, and from this point 
of view I have no hesitation in saying that 
Gen. Gordon cannot be considered to have 
tried to do his duty, unless a very strain- 
ed and mistaken be taken of what 
his duty was. He appears to me to have 
set up for himself a certain standard of 
duty without any deliberate thought of the 
means by which his objects were to be ac- 
complished, or of the consequences which 
wouid probably ensue. As a mat- 
ter of public morality, I cannot think that 
Gen. Gordon's process of reasoning is de- 
fensible. The duty of a public servant 
placed in his position was to sink his per- 
sonal opinions, and to consider the wishes 
and true interests of the government and 
the nation whom he was called upon to 
serve. 


view 


This must come pretty near anticipat- 
ing the verdict of sober history. Gor- 
don’s heroic stand at Khartum was mag- 
nificent, but it was not public service. 


PEDIGREES AND PICTURES. 


Not long ago in an Italian auction- 
room, where the contents of an historic 
palace were being sold, an English critic 
—and, incidentally, a successful dealer— 
was observed bidding on all the trash. 
Copy after copy of pictures, the orig- 
inals of which hang in the great mu- 
seums, passed into his possess'on at base 
prices. A friend, inquiring into the 
cause of this sudden aberration of a 
great expert, received the response: “Of 
course I’m not buying this stuf for my- 
self; my clients, you see, don’t buy pic- 
tures; they buy collections.” 

One is reminded of this incident in 
studying the sumptuous catalogues is- 
sued by so many of our collectors. At 
the beginning of each descriptive para- 
graph stands the pedigree of the picture, 





a tall column of type, which records the 
famous collections in which the master- 
piece sojourned before it was graciously 
conceded, say, to Mr. Sheetiron of Pitts- 
burgh. The great dealers will assure 
you that without such a documentary 
record no picture, however intrinsically 
fine, can be sold for a long price, or, in- 
deed, sold at all to the average opulent 
amateur. 

Now, we are far from questioning the 
sentimental value of such pedigrees. It 
is worth something in cash to feel one’s 
self in the apostolic succession of no- 
ble and royal dilettanti, or even the le 
gitimate heir of plebeian but potent col- 
lectors whose names shine in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries. Considered mere- 
iy as a means of becoming, however 
modestly, an heir of fame, buying pic- 
tures with pedigrees may even seem ad- 
visable, on grounds of economy. It costs 
less, for exampie, than founding univer- 
sities, and it lasts lenger than sailing 
cup defenders. But as a means of get- 
ting good pictures it has its drawbacks. 

In the first place, the ideal pedigree 
of the dealers—a chain reaching back to 
the artist’s studio—practically never ex- 
ists. At best, most pedigrees end in the 
seventeenth century—that is, in a pe 
riod in every way less critical in ¢ 
matters than our own. Accuracy in at- 
tributions was not the forte of the seven- 
teenth-century amateur, nor was scrupu- 
losity in this regard more common 
among dealers then than now. All the 
present frauds, forgeries, and mystifica- 
tions could be paralleled from that pe- 
riod We find even Van Dyck repudi- 
ating one of his own paintings, appar- 
ently either to spite the pupil who had 
some part in its execution, or the agent 
who sold it; and we may be sure that 
where one picture was disowned by its 
maker, thousands were quietly fathered 
upon great artists who could no longer 
speak for themselves. In short, a pedi- 
gree of ten stages, covering three hun- 
dred years, too often means simply that 
the picture has been sold under fals> 
representations to ten generations of 
conhding amateurs. 

Put even the perfect pedigree is of 
rather little worth from the fact that 
at any point a copy may have been sub- 
stituted for the original. How many 
times has a proud owner received from 
the restorer, not the shabby canvas he 
sent, but one in every way newer, fin- 

r, and more resplendent. Perhaps, not 
oftener than sap, not in the fami'y tree, 
has renewed the blood of anc'ent lord- 
ly families. In both cases the pedigree 
remains as good as ever; it merely has 
ceased to apply accurately to the case 
in hand. But even when an artistic 
genealogy does begin at the beginning, 
and there has been no fraudulent sub- 
stitution, are we really much better off? 
We can trace, for example, the version 
of the Madonna of the Rocks in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, to the altar of 
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the chapel for which we know, documen- 
tarily, Leonardo da Vinci painted such 
a ccmposition. Yet we must regard it 
as a copy, executed under the master’s 
eye. while the original, the pedigree of 
which is much shorter and less com- 
plete, drifted into the royal coilections 
of France, we hardly know when, and 
now hangs in unchallenged loveliness 
and authenticity in the Louvre. In fine, 
the pedigree of the London ricture is 
correct; it merely happens to have ap- 
plied from the first to the wrong work 
of art, while the pedigree of the Par’s 
picture might barely satisfy a fastidious 
dealer on Fifth Avenue. 

So long as our collectors buy not p! 
tures but names, and the glamcur of fa- 
mous collections, pedigrees wiil proba- 
bly rule active in the speculative art 
market. But as soon as the practice of 
buving pictures becomes common, pedi- 
grees will fall like other over-exploited 
securities. Meanwhile, those amateurs 
w!o buy on the evidence of a trained 
eye ignoring the dockets of the anti- 
quaries, will not fail to reap their re- 
ward. In the possession of fine works 
of art they may even find compensation 
for the absence from their catalogues 
of tall co!umns, savoring agreeably of 
the Gotha. 


RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 


The attitude of German writers towards 
what was once a comedy figure in their 
fiction and drama, “the American,” seems 
to be changing. The American heiress in 
Ludwig Fulda’s comedy, “Der Dummkopf,”’ 
and the prodigal son in Gabriele Reuter’s 
novel, “Der Amerikaner,” are products of 
the American soil and the American spirit, 
likely to inspire the foreigner with respect 
for the ideal of manhood and womanhood, 
which they represent. Even Georg Hirsch- 
feld, in his story, “Der Wirt von Veladuz,” 
though he has based the character of Mrs. 
Harrison upon the European conception of 
the American flirt, has given her modern 
and generally human qualities, which re- 
lieve her from the charge of being typi- 
cally American. While it may interest 
Americans to see themselves as German 
writers see them, recent German fiction 
does not lack qualities which command the 
attention of the general reading public. 
There are authors who treat the eternal 
problem of the sex relations: Kurt Aram 
in “Der Zahnarzt,”’ Georg Wasner in “Fa- 
tum,” and Helene Milhlau in “Sie sind 
gewandert hin und her’; or a question of 
social morality as Wilhelm Hegeler in “Das 
Argerniss."" There are also authors who 
give their stories an economic background 
and suggest the change in ethical standards 
that corresponds to a change in social con- 
ditions, as in “Der Wirt von Veladuz.” 
Others are concerned with the individual 
conscience, as August Friedrich Krause in 
“Sonnensucher.” 

Wilhelm Hegeler’s “Das Argerniss” 
(Berlin: 8.. Fischer & Co.) is one of the 
most remarkable works of fiction recently 
produced in Germany. Always concerned 
with matters of conscience, Hegeler is, 
even in his lighter moods, a writer of great 
ethical force. In this new book the ques- 





tion of the nude in art is presented in a 
story, provincial in setting, but of univer- 
sal significance. The figures of a fountain 
given to a little German town by one of 
its most cultivated citizens, and set up in 
the public square, are the cause of great 
commotion, and of a child-tragedy of deep 
pathos. The crusade against the luckless 
piece of statuary is described with an ad- 
mirable knowledge of mass-psychology and 
with a delightful humor. The characters 
are drawn with skill. The moral that pro- 
hibitory measures against a publicly ex- 
hibited and inoffensive specimen of the 
nude in art are likely to open secret gates 
to the really pernicious in art and letters, 
is unmistakable, but not so obvious as to 
offend good taste. 

Kurt Aram’s “Der Zahnarzt” (Berlin: 
Egon Fleischel & Co.) presents the vagaries 
of a soul endowed with the fatal gift of 
artistic temperament without artistic abil- 
ite or moral stamina. The influence of the 
intellectual Bohemia of a modern metro- 
polis upon such a character is impressively 
depicted. The tragic result of the conflict 
around which the plot is constructed comes 
as a surprise; but is thoroughly consis- 
tent with the pose so effectively assumed 
by the dentist-poet. The wife is a well- 
conceived character; nor does the unfor- 
tunate woman who is the cause of the hus- 
band’s estrangement fail to enlist sym- 
pathy as victim of a delusion. Georg 
Wasner’s “Fatum” (Egon Fleischel & Co.) 
is also concerned with the hackneyed, but 
ever-fruitful, theme of a third coming be- 
tween husband and wife. Temperamental 
and perhaps racial differences distinguish 
the work of Wasner and Aram. Both are 
naturalists and moralists, but Aram is 
imaginative and emotional; Wasner, cool- 
headed and rational. Wasner has created 
some capital types of the German bour- 
geoise overstepping the limits of middle- 
class morality and ensnaring by her charms 
the guileless fool occasionally found among 
the pedagogues or students. 

Emmy von Egidy’s “Liebe die Enden 
konnte” (S. Fischer & Co.) and Helene 
von Miihlau’s “Sie sind gewandert hin und 
her” (Egon Fleischel & Co.) might well 
exchange titles and yet be appropriately 
named, for both are stories of love’s er- 
rantry; in both the heroes are men pur- 
suing an ignis fatuus; in both love dies. 
The difference between the heroines, how- 
ever, is striking. The one is a woman of 
yesterday, quick to obey the suggestions of 
the man she loves and clinging to him 
even after that love dies. The other is 
a woman of to-day, as devoted, as loving, 
as the other, so long as her love lasts, but 
withdrawing her affection as soon as the 
object proves no longer worthy. Emmy von 
Egidy is, like her father, concerned withthe 
inward life of her lovers, rather than with 
the vicissitudes of their external careers. 
Helene von Miihlau is more emotional. 
She is eloquent in her defence of her hero- 
ines. As in her first book. the title of 
which invited comparison with Strind- 
berg’s “Confession of a Fool,” she pleads 
for a woman whose life has been wreck- 
ed by the man she loved; but unlike the 
Swedish author, whose intense misogynism 
is almost ludicrous, knowledge of life and 
love has not embittered her. The book is 
well written, and derives additional interest 
from its passages descriptive of men and 
places in South America. 





Various elements of interest enter in- 
to Hirschfeld’s “Der Wirt von Veladuz” 
(S. Fischer & Co.). The commercialization 
of an isolated place in the Alps, with the 
resulting demoralization of the inhabitants, 
the conflict between the spirit of this se- 
vere mountain solitude, and the laughing, 
lively metropolis of the valley; the an- 
tagonism between old and new typified in 
the two generations Freydank and Stern- 
wald—all this is not new, but it is pow- 
erfully presented. Nor is the hero with 
his obstinate opposition to all innovations 
an uncommon type; but he is admirably 
individualized. Hirschfeld has borrowed a 
minor motive from one of his previous 
works. The lame mistress of the hotel of 
Veladuz recalls the invalid heroine of “Das 
Madchen von Lille.’”” Each is painfully con- 
scious of her physical infirmities and si- 
lently suffers another to engage her hus- 
band’s affection. But the daughter of Ja- 
cob Freydank, the sturdy Romanic moun- 
taineer, is a saner and more tangible crea- 
ture than the neurotic offspring of the 
German scholar. So the story is concerned 
less with the delicate problems of super- 
sensitive souls than with more primitive 
questions of right and wrong. There is a 
tragic grandeur in Freydank’s abandon- 
ment of the old estate and his retirement 
to a hermit’s hut when the financial prac- 
tices of his son-in-law have led to bank- 
ruptcy, and wife and child have followed 
the fugitive across the ocean. 

August Friedrich Krause’s “‘Sonnensuch- 
er” (Egon Fleischel & Co.) is the story of 
a soul’s growth from its early awakening 
under depressing social conditions to the 
painful struggles of maturity. Born into 
the home of Silesian peasant-weavers, the 
hero breaks away from the grandfather’s 
tyranny to become a school-teacher. In 
his profession he meets men who are en- 
deavoring to reconcile Christianity and 
Socialism and to give a higher spiritual 
meaning to their vocation. Thus the book 
reflects that movement among the educators. 
of Germany whch has given us plays like 
Ernst’s “Flachsmann als Erzieher’ and 
stories like his novel “Asmus Sempers 
Jugend”; and has been the source of se- 
rious conflicts with school authorities, as 
in the case of Wilhelm Scharrelmann. It 
is a book of serious ethical import, and 
although some episodes unnecessarily 
lengthen the narrative, it holds the atten- 
tion of the reader. The disintegration of 
the old system of caste traditions so power- 
fully depicted in Georg von Ompteda’s tri- 
logy of the German aristocracy plays an im- 
portant part in many recent stories. It is 
interesting to note that the heroines break- 
ing with these traditions seem to be more 
numerous than the heroes. Otto von Leit- 
geb’s “Sonnensplitter’” (Egon Fleischel & 
Co.) suggests the struggles of such a wo- 
man. His heroine is a spoilt child of for- 
tune, waywardly bent upon following her 
innocent, yet in the eyes of the world un- 
pardonable, impulses. The book pre- 
sents a vivid picture of life in that so- 
ciety of Germany equally divided between 
the aristocracy of birth and that of wealth, 
and succeeds in conveying to the reader a 
clear idea of the emotional undercurrents 
below the placid surface. The revaluation 
of old social standards enters largely into 
Gabriele Reuter’s new book, “Der Amer- 
ikaner” (S. Fischer & Co.). At the be- 
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ginning of her career the author had the 
opportunity to study the American seeking 
culture abroad; and she embodied her ob- 
servations in one of her earliest books, 
“Episode Hopkins.” She has since supple- 
mented her knowledge of things American 
by personal intercourse with Americans 
and by reading some of our authors, like 
Elizabeth Robins and Edith Wharton. The 
impressions thus gained have crystillizei 
into a sane appreciation of what America 
can do for the human wreckage seeking 
these shores year after year. “‘Der Ameri- 
kaner” is one of the many regenerates thi! 
inspire foreigners with respect for the 
healthy spirit of American life. He rehabil- 
itates himself by returning rich and worldly 
wise, saves from utter financial ruin the 
old home of his aristocratic parents, and 
goes back to America with a cousin, who 
has made herself impossible in the Old 
World. The story contains a gallery of de- 
lightful portraits, and is charmingly told. In 
matter and manner it is a distinct depart- 
ure from the “woman novel” with which the 
author has been associated for the past ten 
years. 

Helene Béhlau is a writer whose whim- 
sical humor gives her a place by herself 
among the women novelists of Germany. 
From every page of her latest book she 
faces us with the gentle smile of one who 
has known the suffering of man and woman- 
kind and has yet been able to construe for 
herself a bright and hopeful reading of life. 
Were it not for that humor, her books 
might be disposed of as the bizarre imagin- 
ings of a social anarch. She is one of those 
who, beneath the crust of our conventions 
and the varnish of adventitious accom- 
plishments, seeks for the eternally human; 
and in mating her men and women she ab- 
solutely ignores the spirit of caste. Even if 
the scene of her story is one of those little 
out-of-the-way corners of the Old World 
where present-day realities assume the re- 
mote aspect of a fairy tale, her heroine's 
choice of a husband is likely to give the 
reader a shock. But to the seeker of ro- 
mance, modern in spirit and setting, this 
fascinating story of people working out 
their individual salvation in unusual ways 
will bring a rare pleasure; for Helene 
Boéhlau is one of the foremost artists among 
German novelists. 

Of short stories the volume by Raoul 
Auernheimer, “Die aingstliche Dodo” (Egon 
Fle'schel & Co.) is the one most likely to 
be enjoyed by the average reader. The 
stories are clever and sprightly. Gerhard 
Ouckama Knoop implies more than he says 
in his collection, “Der Geliiste Ketten”’ 
{Egon F'eischel & Co.). Each tale is an 
illustration of the suggestive title. There 
is no Hippancy in his outlook upon the 
world; he is at heart a moralist and at 
times he strikes a tragic note. Jacob 
Schaffner is a comparatively new name. 
His collection, “Die Laterne” (S. Fischer & 
Co.) is full of a sweet simplicity, rare in 
modern German fiction. There is no com- 
plexity of characters or conflicts, there are 
no subtleties of style, yet the book is the 
.work of ar artist. His individuality re- 
motely suggests the influence of Gottfried 
Keller. The little volume is wholesome and 
delightful reading. Of a quite different 
character is Gustav Meyrink’s “‘Wachsfigur- 
enkabinett’” (Munich: Albert Langen). A 
product of mordant irony and grotesque 





fancy, the characters figuring in the book 
grin at the reader like gargoyles and seem 
to dance a cancan in face of the world, 
whose submission to fict'tious and anti- 
quated authorities Meyrink lashes with 
merciless satire. Fiercely polemic in its 
attacks upon certain features of life in 
modern Germany, especially upon m litar- 
ism, the stories cannot fail to appeal to 
readers with a taste for tabasco. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


William Carew Hazlitt has added another 
to the long list of his books on biblio- 
graphical subjects. This new volume, “A 
Roll of Honour’ (London: Quaritch), is a 
list of more than seventeen thousand names 
of men and women who in the British 
is ands, and in the American colonies, have 
collected books. Of some of these persons 
nothing more is known than that at some 
time they were the owners of a few books. 
In a number of cases Mr. Hazlitt has told 
us a little of the character of the libraries 
and what became of them, or of special 
books in which he found inscriptions, but 
for the most part the list is merely a bare 
list. The arrangement is alphabetical, but 
there are two indexes, the first by place, 
the second by rank or occupation. A few 
signatures or inscriptions, are reproduced, 
among them three of Shakespeare's signa- 
tures; the one in the Montaigne of 1603, in 
the British Museum; another, pasted in a 
copy of the Second Folio, now owned by 
Mr. Gunther of Chicago; and a third in a 
copy of the Aldine Ovid. So many old 
books are being rebound and the evidences 
of former ownership being removed by 
skilful cleaners, that such a record as this, 
meagre as it is, is of some importance. If 
all those through whose hands old books 
are pass'ng could take the time to copy off 
inscriptions, the results when brought to- 
gether would be both informing and in- 
teresting. Mr. Hazlitt describes one book 
from the library of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
reproduces the inscription. He also notes 
a letter from Sidney to Plantin, the Ant- 
werp printer, ordering books. Another 
similar letter to Plantin, ordering a copy 
of the best edition of Ortelius’s Atlas, was 
in the Rowfant collection. The name of 
Sidney’s father, Sir Henry Sidney, does not 
appear in Mr. Hazlitt’s list, though a copy 
of Halle’s Chronicles, 1545, with interest- 
ing inscriptions by him, and by his wife, 
Mary Sidney, was sold at Anderson’s in 
this city, December last. 

The manuscript records of entries and 
preémptions of land in Kentucky are in- 
cluded in the Anderson Auction Company’s 
sale of March 16. The books contain the 
names (but, of course, not autographic) of 
a large number of early pioneers, among 
them Daniel Boone and Abram Lincoln, fa 
ther of President Lincoln. In the same sale 
are severa! desirable books on Western 
history, books on the Revolution, Franklin 
imprints, a first edition of Motley’s first 
book, “‘Morton’s Hope,” 1839; and a series 
of Quaker broadsides. 

Some of the better books at the Pyser 
sale (Anderson Auction Co., March 6), 
brought good prices, but the majority sold 
low. Either the interest in first editions of 
American authors is falling off, or, per- 
haps, the country has been so thoroughly 





ransacked during the last eight or ten 
years in search of first editions. that the 
s’pply now exceeds the demand. Bryant’s 
“Wh te-Footed Deer,” 1844, brought $216; 
this was the Alfred B. Street copy, which 
sold for $220 !ast season. Hawthorne’s 
“Sister Years,” 1839, brought $276. Of this 
rarity seven copies only are known; and 
this was presumably the copy which at the 
Stickney sale, in Boston, last November, 
brought only $140. The only other copy thus 
far offered at auction went for $290 in the 
French-Chubbuck sale, 1904. 

Ouida is reported to have left among a 
confused mass of manuscripts which at 
her death filled eight trunks a number of 
interesting letters from persons high in 
polities and literature. These manuscripts 
are now in the hands of the British Vice- 
Consul at Leghorn. Since the British gov- 
ernment, in the absence of kin, is the nov- 
el'-*'s heir, these letters will probably be 
returned to the writers while her auto- 
graphs are likely to be sold to establish 
a memorial fund. 


( ‘orrespondence. 
MEMORIAL AT LICH- 
FIELD. 


THE JOHNSON 


To THE EprTror oF THE NATION: 

Str: Last June my predecessor in office 
issued an appeal for funds for the repara- 
tion and restoration of the birthp ace of Dr. 
The house is 
library and 


Samuel Johnson, at Lichfield 
now set apart as a Johnson 
museum, and as such is to be preserved as 
a memorial of our greatest citizen. Many 
ladies and gentlemen have subscribed lib- 
erally, but I am sorry to say the response 
has been inadequate for the objects in view. 
A great deal has been done, but much more 
is necessary before the birthplace is re- 
stored to its original condition, and before 
it ean be said to be permanently safe. 
With the subscriptions offered we have 
been enabled to restore the old booksell- 
er’s shop to as nearly as possible its orig- 
inal state. The modern shop front has 
been removed, and replaced by a double 
window of the period of Dr. Johnson, and 
the steps which led to it from that side 
have been indicated. The ancient floor has 
been made secure, the old oak beams of the 
ceiling have trrown open to view, 
and other work has been done to restore 
the shop to the state in which it ex.sted 


been 


in the olden days. 

We are now anxious to procee! wit! the 
birth-room above tte shop, to reveal the 
oak paneling, and to make the 
other features of interest whi-h prevailed 
when Dr. Johnson was born. Other rooms 
and the roof require renovation and 1epa- 
ration to make them damp-proof, sanitary, 
and safe, and we want to put them in com- 
plete order as soon as possible. 

In' a short time we shall be preparing 
to celebrate the bicentenary of Dr Jon- 
son’s birth, and we are underiaking this 
needful work of restoration in anticipation 
of that historical event. W» wish to main- 
tain the building as a memorial of the 
great and good man born there, and to band 
it on to future gemefations of ‘h+ Erglish 
speaking race. To this end I appeal for 
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further subscriptions, and I hope el! class- 
es will join in offering a contribution. 
W. R. CoLeERIDGE-ROBERTS, 
Mayor of Lichfield. 
Lichfield, Staffs., 


The Guildhall, February 27. 


MR. GODKIN AND THE “OWLS NEST.” 


To THE EpiITrorR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I failed to see in your notice of Mrs. 
Cunningham's “Owls Nest,” February 27, 
any reference to the fact that the founder 
of the Nation, Mr. E. L. Godkin, was one 
of the interesting personages who flitted 
across its entertaining pages. He was 
closely connected, through his marriage 
to Miss Foote, with the Perkins family. 

JAMES M. HUBBARD. 


Boston, February 28. 


Notes. 


Among the books announced by Thomas 
Whittaker, Inc., for the Lenten and Easter 
season, may be noted the second part of 
“Mission Preaching for a Year,’ from Lent 
to Whitsunday, edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Hunt; “The Seven Words from the Cross,” 
by the Rev. Frederick Watson; ““‘The Path- 
way of the Cross,” by G. T. Shettle; and 
“The Christian Life Here and Hereafter,” 
by the Rev. Frederick Watson, edited by 
the Rev. C. B. Drake, with a preface by the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have ready this week 
“The Canterbury Puzzles and Other Curi- 
ous Problems,” by Henry Ernest Dudeney, 
illustrated; and a new, cheap edition, re- 
vised, of Horace Plunkett’s “Ireland in the 
New Century.” 





The most important publication of Scrib- 
ners for this month will be “The Life and 
Letters of George Bancroft,”’ by M. A. De- 
Wolfe 

Henry Frowde, in connection with Chap- 
man & Hall, is publishing a new Dickens 


Howe 


in twenty volumes, to be known as the 
Eighteenpenny [Illustrated Edition, from 
the price per volume All the copyright 


letterpress and reproductions of the orig 
inal illustrations are included. 


Bliss Perry’s excellent Life of Walt 
Whitman is now issued by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., In a revised edition, with an 


appendix of new material. From the same 
house comes a revision of Mrs. Orr’s “Life 
of Browning,”’ by Dr. Frederic G. Kenyon, 
containing new letters and other 


fresh documents. 


Sir Clements Markham has made a trans- 


many 


lation of “Lazarillo de Tormes,” the famous 
Spanish picaresque story. It will be pub- 
lished this spring 

In February, 1907, F. Hopkinson Smith 
gave, before the Harvard Union, an ad- 
dress that now appears as “Old-Fashioned 
Folk,” with pleasant sketching of the sim- 
plicity of family life in the past genera- 
tions. Mr. Smith pleads for courtesy and 


genuineness in this age of rushing commer- 
The R. E Co. of Boston 
this book in a limited edition 


cialism Lee 


brings out 


of 700 copies for sale, admirably printed 
and attractively bound 
‘Adam Smith and Modern Sociology: A 


Methodology of the Social 


Study in the 





Sciences,”’ by Albion W. Small (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press) is designed to 
show that Adam Smith’s economics are only 
a part of his wider social philosophy; that 
his isolated treatment of the wealth in- 
terest was only provisional; that Smith 
recognized its necessary subordination to 
the more fundamental canons of ethics; 
and that Smith’s disciples have often mis- 
interpreted their master by according to 
economic principles a degree of absolute- 
ness which he never intended. The chief 
criticism to be passed on the book is that 
its main contention, while correct, was 
specifically elaborated twenty years ago, 
and that to revamp it does not require 238 
pages. To substantiate this proposition— 
that the book’s essential thesis was set 
forth explicitly long before Professor Small 
devoted himself to the task—we may cite, 
for example, an essay by Woodrow Wilson, 


entitled “An Old Master’ (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1893). The essayist says (pp. 16, 
17): 


It is interesting to note that even this 

vast miscellany of thought, the “Wealth 
of Nations,” systematized though it be, was 
not meant to stand alone as the exposition 
of a complete system; it was only a sup- 
plement to the “Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments”; and the two together constituted 
only chapters in that vast book of thought 
which their author would have written. 
‘ In the “Wealth of Nations” he 
ignores the operation of love, of benevo- 
lence, of sympathy, and of charity in filling 
life with kindly influences, and concentrates 
his attention exclusively on the operation 
of self-interest and expediency; because 
he had reckoned with the altruistic motives 
in the “Theory of Moral Sentiments,” and 
he would not confuse his view of the eco- 
nomic life of man by again forcing these 
in where selfishness was unquestionably the 
predominant force. 
Doubtless uncritical economists have often 
erred in their narrow exaltation of a part 
of Smith’s philosophy into a universal sys- 
tem. But if, as Professor Small declares, 
“the extreme decline into unmorality” may 
most properly be instanced in the case of a 
single writer, the sinner worthy of “this 
bad eminence”’ might at least have his name 
spelled correctly. It was J. R. M’Culloch, 
not McCullock, as it is printed in the text 
(p. 198), and again in the index (p. 243). 
The proof-reading is occasionally faulty. 
A stray line appears at the bottom of p. 
148; a decapitated sentence and paragraph 
on p. 149; and some contorted spelling, p. 
152, line 12. 


Thomas Davidson was one of those phil- 
osophers who, by their unlimited learning 
and their keen pursuit of one Absolute af- 
ter another, arouse a feeling of reverence 
in some and of distrust in others. No one, 
at least, in the case of Davidson would fail 
to be impressed by the tremendous personal 
force of the of which his writings 
gave but an imperfect notion. In his ‘““Mem- 
orials of Thomas Davidson” (Ginn & Co.), 
William Knight undertaken to fix for 
a while this fleeting impression of the man 


man, 


has 


himself, by writing a sketch of his life, 
ani by adding various reminiscences of 
William James and others. A number of 
documents relating to his sociological pro- 
jects in London and New York, together 
with letters about his philosophical stud- 


complete the memorial. 


ies, 


A volume of 415 large pages on “Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, sa vie et son cuvre,” of 
which the greater part discusses his idées 
générales and their application to individ- 





ual and social life, would seem to exhaust 
the subject, as well as the reader. M. Du- 
gard’s work is in fact too thorough in every 
sense of the word; it is a question wheth- 
er the real spirit of Emerson is not crushed 
beneath so much analysis. (Paris: Armand 
Colin.) 


It was only the other day we were be- 
wailing the lack of a French ‘“Who’s 
Who.”” and now such a volume (“Qui étes- 
vous?” imported by Lemcke & Buechner, 
New York) lies before us. It is designed 
professedly on the English original, and 
needs no detailed description. The com- 
paratively small number of names (about 
5,000, although the sum will no doubt be 
increased in future editions) permits the 
avoidance of abbreviations, which make 
“Wer Ist’s” almost a torture to consult, 
and the arrangement of topics by para- 
graphs—a great convenience. Only French 
celebrities are included; we could wish the 
book were expanded to comprise all the 
Latin countries of Europe. 


That our impressions of travel vary 
greatly according to the means of locomo- 
tion is Carlo Placci’s apology for the pic- 
tures of travel, “In Automobile” (Milan: 
reves). As we walk, ride, take the post 
chaise, train, or motor, he holds, our aspect 
ot the world changes. Hence most of the 
older descriptions of the road must be re- 
written in terms of the automobile. So 
evidently just seems this view that it is a 
disappointment to find little that is un- 
mistakably ‘“‘motoristic’’ in Signor Placci’s 
fluent Italian. He is an impressionist quite 
as these adorers of a passive sensorium 
were before petrol came to their aid. He 
flashes a single apparition—the gaping 
crowds of Apulian villages, for example, 
and then another in the familiar kaleido- 
scopic way of Bourget in “Sensations 
d'iItalie.” The roads traversed with many 
illustrious friends, as the several dedica- 
tions of the eighteen chapters show. reach- 
ed from England to Algeria, but most of 
the routes lay in Italy. The author is 
perhaps at his best in disentangling mixed 


nationalities and civilizations, as in the 
charming essay on the Trentino. Maeter- 
linck was, we believe, the first critic of 


note to discuss the wsthetics of the motor 
car. He came to the opinion that one 
recalled at the end of the day nothing but 
the onrush itself. Signor P!acci, who sees 
much in his flights, might well be cited to 
the contrary—perhaps because he regards 
two hundred kilometres a day as rather 
more than the ideal run. 


Has the English schoolmaster gone tv 
sleep in Leipzig? We have studied Carl 
Beck’s prospectus of his projected edition 
of the “Speculum Humane Salvationis,” 
only to find our wits dazed by the new Eng- 
lish thereof. Exactly what is meant by 
“the arts performed in Alsatia during the 
fourteenth century"’ we are not sure. And 
certainly: ‘“‘One source of the most valuable 
medigzval ones as for Christian iconography, 
superior even to the importance ‘of Biblia 
pauperum existing by great many of 
modern editions,” is more than cryptic. 
From the chapter contents we compile this 
necklace of gems: Apostatic angels, Crea- 
tion of the primer life. three valiants 
bringing King David water from. Bethle- 
hem, Jesus’ internment, the 5 sage maids 


and the 5 other foolish ones. All of which 
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demonstrates that even the Middle Ages 
may be treated humorously. 

Prof. Julius Kaftan of the theological 
faculty of Berlin University has just pub- 
lished “Drei akademische Reden” (Tibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr). These addresses are 
on “Die Lehre Kants vom Katagorischen 
Imperativ’; “Der ethische Wert der Wis- 
senschaft”; and “Die Einheit des Erken- 
nens.”’ 

In commemoration of the one hundredth 
birthday of David Friedrich Strauss, a 
collection of the poems, letters, and other 
literary remains still in manuscript will 
be exhibited in the Schiller Museum, Mar- 
bach, from the middle of March to the 
close of the summer. 

With the second part of the “Biblia He- 
braica,” the critical edition by Prof. R 
Kittel of Leipzig, assisted by several other 
scholars (Leipzig: Hinrichs), is completed 


Pastor Ludwig Schneller, who was born 
in Jerusalem and has lived there for over 
thirty years, has just added to his classical 
Apostelfahrten und Evangelienfahrten, a 
new work, entitled “Unter dem Halbmond 
Nordafrikas,” with the sub-title “Kreuz- 
fahrten durch das Gebiet einer unterge- 
gangenen Kirche” (Cologne-Marienburg: 
Palastinahaus). This story of a tour of in- 
vestigation of the historic sites of the 
church of North Africa is semi-popular in 
character, yet critical. The book is rich- 
ly illustrated. 


Miss Valfrid Palmbrin of the Royal Li- 
brary of Sweden, who was sent last year by 
the Swedish government to investigate con- 
ditions in this country, has published a 
preliminary report, in which she notes the 
following among other significant features: 
(1) the large freedom given to the public 
in the use of the library. exemplified strik- 
ingly in the open-shelf system, which, on 
the whole, she pronounces a great success; 
(2) the thoroughness with which the mate- 
rial in the library is indexed, making its 
entire resources immediately available to 
the student of any subject; (3) the liberal- 
ity with which the wants of all classes are 
provided for in stocking libraries; (4) the 
rapidity with which borrowers are supplied 
(on this point the librarian of Columbia 
University is quoted as saying, that “while 
a man may sometimes wait two days and a 
half in the National Library at Paris to re- 
ceive the books applied for, and two and a 
half hours in Berlin for the same purpose, 
in New York the desired book will be in 
the hand of the applicant in two and a 
half minutes’’); (5) the large sums annual- 
ly given by men of wealth to the build- 
ing and endowment of libraries; (6) the 
generous provision for children and the 
systematic study of their particular prob- 
lems; (7) the development of the travelling 
library; (8) the work of the library train- 
ing schools. 


The North Dakota Public Library Com- 
mission, the youngest of the twenty-seven 
State Library Commissions now in exist- 
ence, announces the following programme 
for its first year of work: To organize an 
educational reference library, to be free to 
all residents of the State on payment of 
the cost of transportation of books; to 


start a legislative reference department; 
to reorganize and administer the 175 trav- 
elling libraries, formerly under the super- 


vision of the State Superintendent of Edu- 





cation; to aid in the general library devel- 
opment of the State by giving such counsel 
as may be desired in regard to founding, 
building, and administering libraries. 

In accordance with a suggestion made at 
the Cooperstown Centennial celebration 
last August, the Fenimore Cooper Statue 
Association has been formed. Its lead- 
ing members are President Charles W. 
Eliot, Harvard; Prof. Thomas R. Louns- 
bury, Yale; Prof. Brander Matthews, Co. 
lumbia; and Rudyard Kipling. The local 
members in Cooperstown are G. Pomeroy 
Keese, John Worthington, the Rev. Ralph 
Birdsall, and Harris L. Cooke. The object 
is to erect a statue of the novelist in the 
vicinity of his old home in Cooperstown. 
For this purpose, a popular appeal for 
funds will be made to lovers of Cooper 
throughout America. The project is a re- 
vival of a similar, but, as it proved, un- 
timely plan, devised soon after Cooper's 
death, in 1851, by an association of which 
Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, 
and George Bancroft were members. Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, the only surviving mem- 
ber of that association, is a member of the 
present organization. 


The New York City Association of High 
School Teachers of English has made the 
following recommendations to the Confer- 
ence on Uniform College Entrance Require- 
ments in English: 


That the Uniform Entrance Conference 
be asked to recommend the publication of 
two volumes of poetry.especially adapted 
to pupils of high school age: viz., one vol- 
ume of lyrics, and one volume of narrative 
and descriptive poems. (Tentative lists of 
poems such as the committee had in mind 
were submitted.) 

That the conference be requested to se- 
lect a series of English and American short 
stories, and authorize the publication of 
the collection in a volume suitable for 
use in the schools. 


That this association suggest the ar- 
rangement of the books for reading and 
practice in six groups, somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Drama—“As You Like It,” “Julius 
Cesar.” “Henry V.,” “Merchant of Ven- 


ice,” “Twelfth Night.” 

Narrative and Descriptive Poetry—Chau- 
cer’s Prologue, a complete story from 
Spenser's ‘‘Faerie Queene,”’ Books iii., vi., 
xxii., and xxiv. of a good translation of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village,” selections from Byron's “Childe 
Harold,” Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King.” 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum,”’ Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner,”’ Lowell's ‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” 

Lyric Poetry—The volume of lyrics sug- 
gested above. 

The Essay—De Coverley Papers, Lamb's 
“Essays of Elia,’’ Emerson's Essays or Ora- 
tions, Stevenson’s Dssays, a volume of 
short modern essays from various authors. 

The Novel or Romance—“Henry Esmond,” 
“Lorna Doone,” “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” “Ivanhoe,” “Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Silas Marner,’ “Kidnapped.” 

The Short Story—The volume suggested 
above. 

That the conference be 
make the minimum requirement 
for reading and practice one 
of the six groups mentioned. 


It is expected that all schools will select 
many more books from the groups than 
the six required, but it is thought desira- 
ble that the examination be limited to a 
number of books that it is possible to read 
within the year immediately preceding the 
preliminary examination. This pian is rec- 
ommended because it seems to the associa- 
tion that at present there is danger of too 
great emphasis on special preparation on 
the content of books for examinations; that 


requested to 
of books 
from each 





greater stress in examinations may wisely 
be laid on the pupil’s power in composi- 
tion, and on his ability to deal with ma- 
terial outside the books required for read- 
ing; that nothing is gained by examining 
candidates on the content of books read in 
the earlier years of the high school course; 
and that the expectation of such examina- 
tion and the review for it exert a perni- 
cious influence on the teaching of litera- 
ture in the high schools. 

Jacob Chamberlain, for forty-nine years 
a missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of America among the Telugus of southern 
India, died March 2 at Madanapalle, India. 
He was born at Sharon, Conn., in 1835, and 
after graduation from the Western Reserve 
College of Ohio in 1856, and from the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Brunswick, N. J., in 
1859, he studied medicine. Then he entered 
the missionary field. Since 1901 he had 
been engaged in literary work in the Telugu 
and Tamil languages. He was chairman of 
the committee for bringing out a new ver- 
sion of the Bible in the Telugu tongue; and 
he translated the liturgy of the Reformed 
Church into Telugu. Among his books are 
“In the Tiger Jungle,’”’ “The Cobra’s Den,” 
“The Bible Tested in India,” “‘The Religions 
of the Orient,” a:d “The Opportunity of 
the Ages.” 


Ludwig von Schwabe, professor of classi- 
cal philology and archwology in the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, has died in his seven- 
ty-third year. Besides his revision of 
“Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Litera- 
tur,” he is particularly known for his works 
on Catullus. 





CROMER ON EGYPT. 


Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. 2 
vols. New York: Macmillan Co. $6 net. 
Teachers of English would do well to 

weigh the style of these volumes. Here is 
a man who has never been known as a 
professional writer, who has had no lite- 
rary practice beyond the composition of 
official reports; yet who now comes forward 
as a master of lucid statement and apt 
phrase, able to convey his thought vivid- 
ly and precisely in language which yet 
attracts no more attention to itself than 
the dress of a woman of perfect taste. The 
instance shows that the writing of good 
English is neither a trick nor to be ac- 
quired as such. Lord Cromer drives us 
back to what Sainte-Beuve said of Napoleon, 
or Matthew Arnold of Gen. Grant—that 
clear-cut thinking is indispensable to the 
best writing. In the present case, we have, 
in addition to a style notable for simplicity 
and point, sagacious reflections, remarks 
which light up whole principles of govern- 
ment, characterizations of individuals and 
of races which reveal a philosophical mind 
with a disciplined imagination. All these 
are fruits of long experience and patient 
study. For rich content, then, as well as 
pleasing form, this work of a seasoned 
statesman is one to be not only read but 
pondered. 

The title of the book accurately marks 
its scope. It is Egypt of the Khedives, of 
the Dual Control, of English dominance, 
that Lord Cromer has taken for his ample 
theme. Archeology is omitted. It is his- 
tory in the making, and the statecraft that 
makes it, which we have here put before 
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us. The career of Ismail Pasha is dwelt 
upon only to the extent of showing how 
his reckless extravagance, heightened by 
corruption and oppression, plunged his coun- 
try into such a tangle of inextricable finance 
that the European Powers had to intervene 
With rapid pen is traced the course of the 
successive commissions, the establishment 
of a Ministry, the fixing of a Civil List, the 
laborious reform of the finances, the Arabi 
rebellion, the bombardment of Alexandria 
and Tel-el-Kebir. Larger space is given to 
Gordon; those powerful chapters we have 
dealt with in another column. Then comes 
the reconquest of the Sudan, and the final 
settlement of the government of Egypt, so 
far as it can be settled by outsiders, in the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904. To the 
series of great reforms wrought in Egypt, 
Lord Cromer devotes summary chapters. 
The whole makes up a record of practical 
and humane statesmanship for which it 
would be hard to find an exact parallel 
The charm of these volumes is that the 
work is recounted by one who was a large 
part of that which he describes, and whose 
grasp and penetration as a writer are so 
evidently the product of his great qualities 
as an administrator. 
The government of 
among al) 


Egypt is unique 


countries of the earth: 


One alien race, the English, have had 
to control and guide a second alien race, 
the Turks, by whom they are disliked, ip 
the government of a third race, the Egyp- 
thans 
counterpart for this can be found 
no other system of govern- 


As no 
elsewhere, so 
ment could apparently be so confused ani 
incapable of being go, as the 
Egyptian. The intricate over'apping of ju- 
risdictions and the conflict of authorities 
are enough to drive a political theorist to 
despair. Yet the Anglo-Saxon genius forsuc- 
cessful though utter!y illogical administra- 
tion has triumphed even here. In a strik- 
ing page, Lord Cromer, after describing the 
which hard logic seemingly 
the British in Egypt. 
words all the shrewdness and 
force of Bagehot or even Burke: 


made to 


alternatives 
forced upon Says “n 


which have 


Being debarred from the adoption of 
either extreme course, the Engiishman fell 
back on the procedure which is endeared 
te him by habits of thought and national 
tradition. He adopted a middie course. H» 
compromised Far be it from his Anglo- 
Saxon mind to ask for that situation nette 
which is so dear to the logical Frenchman 
He would assert his native genius by work 
ing a system which, according to every 
canon of political thought was unworkable 
He would not annex Egypt, but he would 
do as much good to the country as if he 


had annexed it He would not interfere 
with the liberty of action of the Khedivial 
government, but in practice he would in- 
sist on the Khedive and the Egyptian M:a- 
isters conforming to his views He would 
in theory be one of many Powers exercis- 
ing equal rights, but in practice he would 
wield a paramount influence He would 
cecupy a portion of the Ottoman dominione 
with British troops, but at the same time 
he would do nothing to infringe the legiti- 
mate rights of the Sultan. He would not 
break his promise to the Frenchman, but 
he wou'd wrap it ip a napkin, to be pro- 
duced on some more convenient occasion 


would act with all the prac- 
tical common sense the scorn for theory 
and the total absence of any fixed plan 
based on logical reasoning, which are the 
distinguishing features of his race 


It is dogged as does it That 
have the motto of the English in 
Egyp', and a good part of the explanation 


In a word, he 


seems to 
been 





of their success there. They have come 
back to their problem day after day. until 
at last it has had reluctantly to yield its 
solution. It was the application on an im- 
seale of the qualities of a business 
man. For these, Lord Cromer has a kind- 
ling admiration. About Kitchener as a sol- 


mense 


dier he says little, but testifies warm!y 
that “he was an excellent man of busi- 
ness’’; he did not overrun his financial es- 


timates of the cost of a military expedi- 
and he had the virtue, rare amoag 
soldiers, of not thinking that “extrava- 
was the necessary handmaid of ef- 
That it had been both extrava- 
gant and inefficient, was the curse of 
Egyptian financial administration. The 
spirit in which Lord Cromer set about re- 
indicated in a characteristic pas- 


tion, 


gance 
ficiency.”’ 


form is 
sage: 

F:nance is often considered a repellent 
subject, and, because it is repellent, it has 
gained a reputation of being more difficult 
to understand than is really the case. 
There are, indeed, some few economic and 
currency questions which are abstruse, but 
the difficulty of understanding even these 
has been in no small degree increased by 
the cloud of words with which writers on 
subjects of this sort often surround issues 
in themselves simple. One merit of the 
Egyptian financial situation was this, that 
no semi-inso!uble economic problem lurked 
between the leaves of the Budget. The 
finance minister has not, as in India. to 
deal with a congested population, of whom 
a large percentage were in normal times 
living on the verge of starvation. He never 
had to refer to the pages of Malthus or 
Mill, of Ricardo or Bastiat. The complica- 
tions arising from a bew'!ldering political 
situation had done a good deal to obscure 
the problems which he had to solve, and to 
hinder their solution. But, in truth, a!l 
that was required in Egypt, in order to un- 
derstand the situation, was a knowledge of 
arithmetic, patience to unravel the cumber- 
some system of accounts which was the off- 
spring of internationalism, and a sturdy 
recognition of the fact that neither an in- 
dividual nor a state can with impunity go 
on liv'ng for an indefinite period above his 
or its income. 


We have not space to fol!ow Lord Cromer 
into the detail of Egyptian reforms. How 
“the three C’s’’—the courbash, the corvée, 
and corruption—were attacked he narrates 
with full exposition of the difficulties and 
frank confession that the triumph has not 
been complete. What engineering has done 
for the soil, and education for the people, 
When al! is said, what 
attitude? We note at once that 
Lord Cromer is modest beyond the wont 
of our imperialist travellers. His thirty 
years on the spot have left him more dis- 
trustful of his own infallibility than Sen- 
ator Beveridge’s thirty days left him. 


he lays before us 
is his final 


I was for some while in Egypt before I 


fully realized how litt'e I understood my 
subject; and I found, to the last day of 
my residence in that country, that I was 


constantly learning something new. 


Lord Cromer is deeply impressed with the 
great gulf fixed between the Oriental and 
the Western mind. A European may fancy 
that he understands a child of the East 
perfectly, but one day he suddenly finds 
himself “in the presence of a mind which 
is as strange to him as would be the mind 
of an inhabitant of Saturn.”” With no com- 
placency in his own judgment, therefore, 
Lord Cromer ventures on certain forecasts 
of the future. He thinks that England 
should not annex Egypt. The destiny of 
that country is to be self-governing. To 
that he looks forward, though not until 





after a long time has elapsed. It is well, 
he argues, not to attempt to hold Egypt 
too closely. The bonds which bind her to 
Britain are brittle; moreover, they are 
“not liked.” To admit this is a part of 
Lord Cromer’s clear-sightedness. In spite 
of all that has been done for the Egyptians, 
they are not grateful. They perversely want 
Egypt for the Egyptians, and Lord Cromer 
thinks that in time they should have it. 
He distinctly expresses his sympathy with 
the national movement. But this is only of 
a piece with the singular large-mindedness 
of Lord Cromer’s attitude throughout these 
volumes. In them we get much more than 
historical records and political discus- 
sions; we get the overflow of a full and 
powerful mind. The book is so noteworthy 
because the intellect and the character 
which have gone to its making are so ex- 
ceptional. Lord Cromer is not only a great 
administrator; he stands before us as a 
great thinker. 








CURRENT FICTION. 


On the Knees of the Gods. By Anna Bow- 
man Dodd. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The date is 415 B. c. ““Clotho, that skilled 
spinner of men’s fates, was busy with her 
secret, dark designs. As though in sinister 
sport, far and wide she cast her dread 
threads. For a Corinthian merchant lay 
dying, and Maia would soon be free.”” This 
beautiful slave girl, who had given her 
heart to Ion, the athletic son of an Athenian 
merchant prince, would now be in a posi- 
tion to prove the sincerity of her vows. 
But, greatly to her distress, she discovered 
that her lover had protested too much; al- 
ready his betrothal to a daughter of the 
Athenian aristocracy had been declared. 
To be sure, it was only a father’s ambi- 
tion that had goaded him to the match. 
Myrto was not perfectly to his liking. Her 
features were those of Phidias’s ‘‘famous 
Juno,” whereas Ion would have preferred, 
he said, “a wife who resembled an Aphro- 
dite—the Juno-type is not, and never was, 
to my liking.”” Nor was Myrto herself 
quite happy, for she had already a hand- 
some, though unacknowledged lover of her 
own, Timoleon. 

Clotho spins on. The reader is reminded 
of the mystery that enshrouds Maia’'s 
origin: a foundling, left amongst the tombs, 
with a locket round her infant neck. Now 
she resolves upon a systematic hunt for 
her mother, who—she seems to feel it in- 
stinctively—is still alive, longing for her 
lost child. Meanwhile lon embarks on the 
disastrous Syracusan expedition, and is 
given up for lost. Timoleon wins the hand 
of Myrto. Maia searches for Ion in the 
prison quarries of Sicily, finds him, nurses 
him back to vigor, brings him to Athens. 
And now, wondrous to relate, it transpires 
that Maia, the ex-slave, is none other than 
the long lost sister of Myrto. 

Indeed—yes. I am Maia. Lost Maia! 
Oh Mother, take me to your heart.” .. . 
Then [so closes the story] taking the moved 
face between her hands, Hermione search- 
ed it as though it was a scroll. A cry rang 
up that pierced the air. For Hermione 
knew her daughter. And the two women 
ciung together, and wept as they clung. 

It only remains to add that, in the 
course of the narrative, the reader is given 
a full account of a stirring chariot race 
at Olympia; and that such notable figures 
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of the time as Socrates and Alcibiades are 
frequently met with. We venture the sug- 
gestion that. in another volume, the author 
might depict for us the grandeur that was 
Rome. No need to devise a brand new plot: 
let Clotho respin the old; the habit must be 
strong upon her by this; and, after all, 
the product could not be any more hectic, 
illiterate, or futile than “On the Knees of 
the Gods.” 


The Black Bag. 
Indianapolis: 


By Louis Joseph Vance. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


The charm of true picaresque adventures 
never palls; it is only the feeble invention 
of it, the trumped up rascals and galvan- 
ized activities thereof, which are a weari- 
ness and an offence to the reader of cur- 
rent fiction. ‘“‘The Black Bag” is probably 
not a masterpiece, but it has certain very 
pleasing qualities. These persons and their 
exploits are absurd enough and not too 
absurd. The plot is not without complica- 
tions, and yet is free of the air of cold 
contrivance which hangs about so many of 
our clever novels of the hour. The most 
engaging thing about it is its youthfulness, 
its buoyancy, its joy of motion. One thinks 
of Louis Joseph Vance as a very young 
man, a cheerful undergraduate who takes 
everything quite light-heartedly and ser- 
iously. No doubt he admires his heroine 
sincerely; she is just the kind of girl one 
would like for a partner at a “Prom.” or 
on Class Day. The hero is that envied 
person, the young alumnus abroad. There 
is no mistaking the gusto with which the 
tale is told. ‘Upon a certain dreary April 
afternoon in the year of grace, 1906,” our 
young gentleman, described as “Artiste-pein- 
tre,”’ finds his pleasant life suddenly con- 
cluded by the loss of all his property in 
the San Francisco disaster, and himself in 
London with just enough money to get home. 
He is advised not to return, as there is 
nothing left for him in San Francisco, but 
nobly determines to go back, and “‘fight it 
out shoulder to shoulder with his brethren 
in adversity.’”” Unfortunately for this plan, 
the girl appears on the scene, and in the 
immediately devolving duty of rescuing her 
and her jewels from a trio of villains, one 
of whom figures as her father, our cheer- 
ful Philip promptly and permanently loses 


sight of his brethren in adversity. The 
species of pursuit which ensues, with a 
Gladstone bag full of jewels as prize, is 


sufficiently spirited and amusing. 


Ten to Seventeen. By Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Since the joyous day when “The Madness 

of Philip’ took its place among classics 

of infant depravity, a new book by Philip's 
sponsor may be counted upon as a fresh 
if not permanent addition to the sum of 
human gayety. This “Boarding School 

Diary” does not disappoint the adult read- 

er at least; the contemporaries of Roberta. 

Connie, and Ben would probably think 

it both tiresome and silly, for the foibles 

common to imaginative girls of the desig- 
nated age are certainly ridiculed to make 
an Olympian holiday. It is amusing read- 
ing, in spite of a certain suggestion of 
coarseness wh:ch makes one feel that while 
the Elmbank girls have apparently never 
undergone the snickering age, their chroni- 
cler has not yet outgrown it. The inciden- 


tal poems, one “for each Event, just as in 
real books, at the top of chapters, and in 





Mr. Kipling’s stories,” will touch a chord 
of remembrance in the mind of any one who 
has ever edited a school paper. They are 
truthful'y done and bad to the verge of 
excellence, all but “The Unseen Play- 
mate,” which is a lyric of real and haunting 
charm. 


The Greater Mischief. By Margaret West- 
rup. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Some years before the opening of the 
story, Susan Fielding lost her husband in 
a shipwreck off the Irish coast. The shock 
of the disaster brought on a dangerous 
illness, and when, weeks later, she was al- 
lowed to have her infant child again, she 
d'd not at once reccgnize it. From this 
basis is developed an elaborate plot, which 
includes a new and happily ending love 
affair for Susan. It cannot be said that 
the author has succeeded in rendering this 
rather factitious plot very plausible. But 
it is undeniable that the character of Susan 
Fielding, as a study of motherhocd under 
certain highly specialized conditions, is ad- 
mirably and powerfully rendered. Speak- 
ing generally, the personages of the story 
(including Euphemia, a truly comical dog) 
are realized far more vividly than in the 
run of contemporary ncvels. It is a pity 
that their effectiveness should be so often 
endangered by the coil of a futile and over- 
ingenious plot. 


Gotty and the Guvt'nor. By Arthur E. 
Copping; with 24 illustrations by Will 
Owen. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


The text of this book is hardly worth the 
pictures. This is unlucky, since they are 
in Mr. Owens’s most delightful manner. 
This illustrator has a habit of really il- 
lustrating, a rare thing in this day of 
spoiled and indifferent draughtsmen. When 
the author describes one of his persons as 
“a tall man with a square face and white 
trousers,” it does not occur to Mr. Owen 
to represent him as anything else. To be 
sure, he cannot help representing him as 
something more, reinforcing the rather 
thin and forced humor of the text by a 
pictorial humor both rich and fine. The 
adventures of Skipper “Gotty’’ and his em- 
ployer are of a sort amusing enough in 
real life but merely trifling on paper, un- 
less a good deal embellished by the fancy 
of the recorder. Mr. Copping reminds us a 
little of the beaming gentleman who has al- 
ways just seen a funny thing, funniest thing 
in your life, the humor of 
of it seems to you 


you ever saw 
which in his version 


much diluted. 


Kpistole Ho-eliane: or the Familiar Let- 
ters of James Howell. With an introduc- 
tion by Agnes Repplier. 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5 net. 


When Joseph Jacobs edited an edition of 
the “Familiar Letters’’ some fifteen years 
ago, he remarked that strangely enough 
there had not been for 130 years a 
reprint of this former favorite. To us, 
however, this neglect of Howell seems less 
surprising. He was one of the first in this 
field of literary enterprise, and for a 
century his Letters were popular as a 
sort of novelty. Then other writers came 
forward with letters more genuinely fa- 
miliar—Swift, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Walpole, Cowper, and others—to overshad- 





ow Howell. Moreover, Howell's writing is 
filled with allusion to passing events, 
which, after a generation or two, were 
completely forgotten except by students of 
the period. Thus it happened that for a 
long time enough second-hand copies were 
on the market to supply the demand for 
“Epistole Ho-elianz.” But a revived in- 
terest in Howell is indicated by a pretty 
edition in Dent's Temple Classics and by 
the present beautifully printed volumes. 
And for the reader who is not scrupulous 
to run down the meaning of every casual 
reference, this classic offers abundant en- 
tertainment. 

For Howell was eminently a man of the 
world. Born, probably in 1594, the son of 
a Welsh clergyman, he was educated at 
Jesus College, Oxford. He travelled much 
abroad, in the Low Countries, France, 
Spain, and Italy, on business connected 
with a glassware manufactory in London, 
and he became an accomplished linguist. 
In 1622 he visited Spain and went thence 
to Sardinia, in a vain endeavor to obtain 
satisfaction for the seizure by the viceroy 
of Sardinia of a richly laden ship belonging 
to the Turkey company; and he was in 
Madrid when Prince Charles, accompanied 
by Buckingham, came to woo the Spanish 
Infanta. He was secretary of an extraor- 
dinary embassy to Denmark; he filled va- 
rious appointments in the civil service. In 
1643 he was sent to Fleet prison, partly for 
political reasons, partly, perhaps, because 
ef his debts; soon after the execution of 
Charles I. he was liberated, and at the Res- 
toration he was appointed historiographer 
royal. With the chief literary men of his 
day, including Ben Jonson, he was on 
friendly footing; certainly they could not 
be jealous of the mediocre verse of which 
Howell produced a large amount. Such 
are the scenes, such the activities mirrored 
in Howell’s Letters. 

One obvious source of popularity is the 
ease of his style. When we remember that 
he was the contemporary of Hobbes, Wal- 
ton, and Sir Thomas Browne, we are aston- 
ished at the simplicity and shortness of his 
sentences. He is a forerunner of Dryden 
in making English prose the flexible in- 
strument it became in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Nor was this characteristic of his 
style an accident; he deliberately adopted 
it. On his very first page, speaking of the 
difference between a letter and an oration, 
he says: 

The latter of the two is allowed large 
side robes, as long periods, parentheses, 
similes, examples, and other parts of rhe- . 
torical flourishes; but a letter or epistle 
should be short-coated, and closely couch- 
ed; a hungerlin becomes a letter more 
handsomely than a gown. Indeed, we 
should write as we speak, and that’s a true 
familiar letter which expresseth one’s 
mind, as if he were discoursing with the 
party to whom he writes in succinct and 
short terms. 

So succinct and free from involution is 
Howell that not a single sentence calls for 
a second reading. 

But Howell’s mastery of the technical 
side of his craft, indicative though it be 
of a clear and orderly mind, cannot make 
every page interesting. There is, as we 
have said, much space devoted to matters 
that are of trivial import to the modern 
reader, even the educated, to whom alone 
this book can appeal. Here one must turn 
the leaves quickly. A more serious defect 
is that too many of these letters are @ 
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pretence. They never were really written 
as printed. Discrepancies of all sorts 
prove that Howell composed some of them 
years after the event, to keep the printer 
busy. They are merely what he might 
have written had he thought to do so at 
the time, and consequently the falsetto note 
is common. We do not now allude to 
the essays of one sort and another—like 
those on the languages of Europe. These 
we accept without difficulty for what they 
But the pompous and pious common- 


are. 
places, in a forced style, become tire- 
some. At the beginning we are entertain- 


ed, as by this sentence from his first let- 
ter to his father: 


I humbly pray your blessing may ac- 

company me in these travels by land and 
sea, with a continuance of your prayers, 
which will be as so many good gales to 
blow me to safe port; for I have been 
taught that the parents’ benedictions con- 
tribute very much, and have a kind of pro- 
phetic virtue to make the child prosper- 
ous.—(I., 8.). 
But after fifty or more passages in a sim- 
ilar vein we reach the limit of our patience 
at this farewell to a friend who is mor- 
tally ill: 

God gave you a bon voyage to the haven 
you are bound for (which I doubt not will 
be heaven), and me the grace to follow, 
when I have passed the boisterous sea of 


this tumultuary life, wherein I have al- 
ready shot divers dangerous gulfs, passed 
over some quicksands, rocks, and sundry 
ill-favoured reaches. While others sail in 


the sleeve of fcrtune you and I have eaten 
a@ great deal of salt together, and spent 
much oj] in the communication of our 
studies by literal correspondence and other- 
wise, both in verse and prose. Therefore, I 
will take my last leave of you now in these 
few stanzas.—(lI., 301.) 
With due allowance for the change of con- 
two hundred and forty years, 
and with for the current 
taste for literary conceits, we cannot make 
anything of this but posturing. 
Notwithstanding these deductions a heavy 
balance the credit of Howell. 
A man far in powers of obser- 
vation and expression could, with such op- 
portunities for travel, make an interesting 
book. The volumes contain much that is 
quotable about the people he saw and the 
events in which he participated. Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, in the preface to “Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage,”’ puts 
Howell in “the list of writers whom it is 
impossible to use with confidence,” but un- 


ventions in 


allowance also 


remains to 
inferior 


trustworthy or not, his account of the ar- 
rival of Prince Charles in Spain, and of 
the subsequent doings is a lively story, 
livelier, perhaps, than the cold facts. It 
is a pretty tale—how the prince jumped 
the wall of the orchard in which the In- 
fanta took her morning walk, and how 
“she, spying him first of all the rest, gave 
a shriek and ran back.” “The Spaniards 
themselves confess there was never 
princess so bravely wooed,” even though 
the match was finally broken off. Then, 
too, there are his circumstantial details 
of the assassination of Henry IV. of France 
and of Buckingham, and the numberless 
amusing anecdotes which, whatever their 
historical basis, are at least true to the 
temper of the age 

For this is something from which Howell, 
despite his small hypocrisies, could not 
escape With his odds and ends of gossip 


and of comment he paints us an admirable 


picture of the time, with its religious zeal, 





its credulity, and superstition, its cruelty 
and disregard of human life. He tells us, 
for instance, of his Edinburgh landlord, 
who fell into a dispute with a shoemaker 
on the subject of bishops; and “the shoe- 
maker grew very furious and called them 
the firebrands of hell, the panders of the 
whore of Babylon, and the instruments of 
the Devil.” All of which reminds us of 
Calvin’s hatred of bishops, or of Milton’s 
dictum: “Episcopacy before all our eyes 
worsens and sluggs the most learned and 
seeming religious of our ministers.”” Then 
there are tales of curious or impossible 
maladies—of ‘“‘the young man of twenty- 
one” who lived in High Holborn. “Being 
dissected after his death, there was a kind 
of serpent with divers tails found in the 
left ventricle of his heart.’” For some time 
this man’s eye had grown “more sharp and 
fiery, like the of a cock, which is 
next to a serpent’s eye in redness.” Whence 
Howell concludes that ‘the symptoms of 
his inward disease might have been told by 
certain exterior rays and_ signatures.” 
Howell is also interested in the report that 
on four different occasions when death oc- 
curred in the Oxenham family a “bird with 
a white was seen fluttering about 
the bed and so vanished."”’ And behind all 
these shifting scenes which he chronicles 
is the sombre background of war—sieges 
on the Continent and civil war in 
England. Whatever else might happen, 
war was the one great fact to be reckoned 
with. It gave a poignancy scarcely compre- 
hensible to-day to that prayer to be deliv- 
ered from battle, murder, and sudden death. 

In some aspects of his writing Howell 
was a forerunner of the modern journal- 
ist; and though he was but an amateur, his 
judgment as to the significance of everts 
seems about as sound as that of his highly 
trained professional successors. He re- 
cords, indeed, many trivial and inconse- 
quent happenings; but for this no twen- 
tieth-century journalist can throw a stone 
at him. He seems not to have grasped the 
importance of Charles’s ship-money tax 
and the full strength of the undercurrent of 
discontent with that luckless monarch. Un- 
der date of August 1, 1633, Howell writes 
rather lightly: 

There is some murmuring against the 
ship money, because the tax is indefinite, 
as also by reason that it is levied upon the 
country towns as well as maritime, and for 
that they say Noy himself cannot show any 
record. There are also divers patents 
granted, which are muttered at as being no 
better than monopolies. 


eye 


breast 


Fut Howell's Letters, viewed as a contri- 
bution to journalism, drive us to the old 
conclusion that the enormous development 
of our facilities for gathering and dis- 
tributing news has improved little or not 
at all our capacity for interpreting it. 
Telegraphs and telephones, typesetting ma- 
chines, swift presses, and express trains 
leave the human mind and its powers just 
where they were in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or the age of Plato. The daily serves 
us with a thousand fresh facts every morn- 
ing, but as to what they all mean and 
whither they ultimately tend, we know no 
more than our grandfathers. 

Miss Repplier’s Introduction is in her 
usual manner, discriminating, appreciative, 
end felicitous. The book would be more 
interesting for an occasional footnote as to 
and far more useful 
or even a table of 


events; 
index, 


persons or 


were there an 





We do not ask for Howell with 
but at 


contents. 
an elaborate critical apparatus, 
least an index is indispensable. 


A Princess of the Old World. By Eleanor 
C. Price. New York: G. Putnam’s Sons, 
$3 net. 


The Queen of Letter Writers. By Janet 


Aldis. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

The Salon. By Helen Clergue. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 net. 

Literary Rambles in France. By Miss 
Betham-Edwards. Chicago: A. McClurg 


& Co. $2.50 net. 

In the first three volumes of the above 
list is illustrated le triomphe des dames 
(to use Gerzan’s phrase) during the period 
which accorded the amplest recognition to 
their social supremacy; and from Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier of the blood royal 
to Madame Geoffrin of the bourgeoisie, we 
are presented with a set of portraits of 
successive Frenchwomen exemplifying the 
diplomatic adaptibility of their race under 
widely varying conditions. These studies, 
which are of unequal merit, are designed 
for popular reading, without any successful 
attempt at original interpretation of life, 
character, or times. 

The story of La Grande Mademoiselle as 
retold by Miss Price, is, however, an ex- 
ceedingly finished and accurate presentation 
of Louis XIV’s dashing cousin, with abund- 
ant references from contemporary memoirs, 
and most of the later important authorities, 
The book thus offers a comprehensive ret- 
rospect of the epoch with the grande dame 
in the leading feminine part. It is worthy 
of note that the narrative of La Fronde is 
here conducted with combined equity and 
spirit. Exception might be taken to the 
stress laid on the first twenty years of the 
Princess’s life, to which is allotted much 
more than one-third of the volume; the six 
years of La Fronde fill nearly as much, 
while the remaining forty-one are more 
summarily dealt with. Miss Price’s view is 
that the entanglement with Lauzun re- 
duces one’s interest in the lady, whose in- 
fluence, whether social or political, waned 
sensibly after that uninviting episode. How 
carefully the abundant material has been 
sifted appears from the rapid sketches of 
character and situation—Mazarin, Henri- 
etta Maria, Condé, etc.—and from the aptly- 
quoted Mazarinades, or other squibs, serv- 
ing as chapter headings. This biography 
glides over unsavory gossip. 

Madame de Sévigné as treated by Miss 
Aldis fares less happily, for as was the 
case with the author’s “Madame Geoffrin” 
(noticed in the Nation of January 18, 1906, p. 
55), we find the “Queen of Letter Writers” 
screened and overshadowed by her retinue, 
This appears to be in keeping with the 
spirit which leads to the following expan- 
sion of an undisputed opinion: 

Ig it not a truism that the elusive quality 
called “charm” can irradiate a plain face 
into something more alluring than beauty, 
while the lack of its leaves perfect features 
a mere dull mask of cold inanity? (p. 27). 
Monsieur de la Palisse himself could not 
better this. Several chapters in this work 
narrate abundantly familiar but hardly 
essential passages in history or literature, 
such as the account of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet (ch. iv.), and the over-elaborated 
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tale of Fouquet’s extravagance and ruin 
(ch. xiii., etc.). The biographical element 
thus outweighs literary discussion. It is 
difficult to understand why a book on Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, though containing mani- 
fold quotation from the inimitable letters 
(in extremely literal translation), devotes 
not a single chapter of disquisition or ap- 
preciation to the one attribute singled out 
in the title page. 

“The ethical viewpoint of the age,”’ Miss 
Clergue holds, must be understood before 
embarking on any examination of the host- 
esses, who constitute the topic of her 
work. Her introduction seeks to describe 
the growth of the social institutions which 
rendered such lives possible, while empha- 
sizing the point that feminine qualities and 
capacities were, after all, the causa causans. 
Any one so privileged as to obtain intro- 
duction to cultivated French society at the 
present time may see exactly the same com- 
bination of tactful leadership, suggested 
and never imposed, with true unselfishness 
and engaging simplicity—all the difference, 
in short, between Mademoiselle de Lespin- 
asse and Lady Holland. The details of this 
development given by Miss Clergue, are 
accurate, but not unfamiliar. Of the fol- 
lowing studies, five in number, dealing with 
famous hostesses of the eighteenth century, 
the same remark holds good, for in these 
essays are merely embodied the results of 
compilation from authorities in no sense 
difficult of access. Offhand literary declar- 
ations occasionally call for revision. Thus, 
although a note (p. 165) declares that Rous- 
seau was “of purely French extraction,” 
it needs no very shrewd discrimination to 
find in most of his work the ineradicable 
tendency to ethical didacticism which 
stamps the Genevese literary breed, and in- 
deed characterizes to this day much of the 
writing of Protestant Switzerland. Again, 
Diderot’s ‘“‘Le Pére de Famille,” played in 
1761, though in one sense a dramatic point 
of departure as a completely bourgeois play, 
is not an unprecedented breach with the 
dramatic practice of France; it combines 
already existing elements, rather than truly 
innovates (p. 182). 

With Miss Betham-Edwards as a guide, 
any corner of contemporary France be- 
comes interesting. She and Mme. Duclaux 
(A. M. F. Robinson) are among the few for- 
eign women who write about France, after 
years of residence, with the finer flair 
which comes only through sympathetic at- 
traction. The present volume is composed 
apparently of miscellaneous magazine ar- 
ticles of travel, with a casual touch of 
judgment or appreciation. Every sketch 
reveals the charms of provincial town or 
landscape in the country of which Shelley 
declared that it contained nothing to see. 
Limoges and Saumur thus commemorate 
Balzac; with BrantOme and Périgueux are 
associated Bourdeilles and Montaigne; to 
Nohant we trace “The Footsteps of George 
Sand”; in Brittany we find Souvestre; in 
Amiens, Gresset. Besides these reminders 
of past authors, the volume indulges freely 
in literary chat, local description both light 
and accurate in touch, and various impres- 
sidns derived from special knowledge of 
French life. We can vouch for the truth of 
the pictures of Rocamadour, Périgueux, 
Vézelay, and Limoges. Such slips as Hen- 
rietta (for Helen) Maria Williams (p. 39) 
indicate over-rapid proofreading. 





Napoleon: A Biographical Study. By Dr. 
Max Lenz; translated from the German 
by Frederic Whyte. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4 net. 


The author is known for the best biog- 
raphy of Bismarck have, but he will 
not add to his reputation by the present 
book. It is not in any sense a work of 
erudition, being devoid of both footnotes 
and preface, though the author has in- 
vestigated with some care the writings and 
sayings of Napoleon. It is on this, on the 
character of the man as he reveals him- 
self in documentary material, that Dr. 
Lenz insists, though even at this point his 
presentation is neither novel nor striking. 
If the note varies from that of other biog- 
raphers, it is in that Napoleon is made to 
appear a little nebulous, a trifle inclined 
towards Teutonic idealism—‘his soul,”’ as 
Dr. Lenz puts it, “weighted with feelings 
of loneliness and vague melancholy.” So 
largely is the author absorbed in this as- 
pect of his hero, that one almost forgets 
Napoleon was a soldier, half a dozen per- 
functory and not very convincing lines 
disposing of his greatest battles. 

The standard of accuracy is moderate. 
Thus on two consecutive pages, 300, 301, the 
followingcorrectionshave to be made: “The 
English [Sir John Moore] had landed at 
Corunna and ventured on a sudden advance 
into the interior’; they did not land at 
Corunna, or anywhere near it, and their 
advance was a deeply significant movement. 
We are then told that the intrigue of 
Fouché and Talleyrand in 1808 was for the 
object of putting an end to Napoleon’s pow- 
er, whereas the real import of the intrigue 
was the fact that Napoleon’s plunging into 
the Spanish war had opened the eyes of 
these two astute observers to the immensi- 
ty of the risk he was running; their in- 
trigue was to provide a successor to Na- 
poleon should he come to a sudden end—a 
point which Dr. Lenz does not understand, 
as his opening paragraph on page 301 fur- 
ther shows. These errors, trifling though 
they may appear, demonstrate that Dr. 
Lenz is often far from catching the true 
significance of the events he narrates; many 
similar ones may be found. Even in the 
matter of style, in the English translation 
at all events, the author is not very satisfy- 
ing; he is verbose and inelegant. One must 
on the whole conclude that, although the 
book is not entirely without interest on the 
side of the character of Napoleon the non- 
combatant, it was hardly worth the honor 
of translation. 


we 


Studies, Historical and Critical. By Pas- 
quale Villari; translated by Linda Vil- 
lari. Photogravure illustrations. Im- 
ported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.75 net. 


Since Mommsen’s death, Prof. Villari has 
been the dean of Eurcpean historians, and, 
although he has recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, he is still actively teach- 
ing and writing. It is nearly fifty years 
since he won an international reputation by 
his life of Savonarola. Since then he has 
written on Machiavelli, on various periods 
of Florentine history, and cn many suwall- 
er tcpics. He has, besides, educated a 
whole generation of Italian historical stu- 
dents, served as Minister of Education, and 


taken a leading part, by speeches and 








pamphlets, in the great social questions 
which have confronted Italy since her uni- 
fication. 

We welcome this volume of essays, be- 
cause they will introduce to English read- 


ers one of the weightiest writers of his 
generation, and, through him, several in- 
teresting modern Italians. Prof. Villari’s 


longest paper—‘“Is History a Science’’—dis- 
cusses on all sides a question which still 
perplexes a certain class of minds. He be- 
gins with Buckle, proceeds through Lorenz, 
Bernheim, Seeley, Freeman, and _ their 
school (who mistook, as we think, scien- 
tific method for science), and comes down to 
the present, with the late Henry Sidg- 
wick’s criticism of “The Historical Meth- 
od,” and Prof. Karl Lamprecht’s dictum 
that history is only applied psychology. 
Prof. Villari concludes his review with a 
statement of his own position. As he is 
as thoroughgoing as a German pedant in 
his application of the scientific method to 
research, his opinions ought to command a 
hearing in quarters where the dry-as-dust 
theory of historical study still prevails. 

Of the other essays, one summarizes the 
youth of Count Cavour so pithily that it 
offers the best twenty-page description ac- 
cessible in English of the apprenticeship of 
that statesman. Another is devoted to 
Luigi Settembrini, professor, patriot, pris- 
oner in Bomba’s dungeons, and literary his- 
torian. The subject of the third biographi- 
cal paper, Francesco De Sanctis, was the 
foremost Italian critic of his century, @ 
philosopher and patriot, and a wonderful 
inspirer of youth. Villari was his pupil and 
friend, and in the portrait which he sketch- 
es he amply justifies his admiration for the 
powerful mind and lofty character of De 
Sanctis, whose critical work has been al- 
most wholly neglected outside of Italy. Of 
another Neapolitan contemporary, his bro- 
ther-in-law, Domenico Morelli, Profes- 
sor Villari gives an intimate study. Mo- 
relli stands out among the Italian painters 
of the last half-century, and this descrip- 
tion of him combines the man and the artist 
so skilfully that one explains the other. 
The last two essays are on Donatello and 
Savonarola. 

This inventory can give no idea of the 
variety of interest in Professor Viliari’s 
papers; but it may at least suggest what a 
rich equipmen: he has for writing history. 
Literature, criticism, and art are for him 
not less important than “original sources” 
as means to historical study. In this re- 
spect he resembles the great British his- 
torians, who have never divorced history 
from the highest human concerns, and who 
have usually—like Gibbon, Grote, and 
Macaulay in the past, and John Morley and 
James Bryce to-day—taken part in public 
life. We close with a single quotation, 
which is a fair sample of Professor Vil- 
lari’s quality, and of the excellent transla- 
tion which Signora Villari has made: 

So long as Homer, Virgil, and Dante are 
only shown to boys on the anatomical ta- 
ble, where we professors have already dis- 
sected them, robbed them of life, and de- 
stroyed the inner spirit that had throbbed 
for ages in their immortal works, we might 
as well teach the boys algebra or chemis- 
try, and pretend to train their wsthetic 
taste by that method! We have exchanged 
purposes for appliances, converted meth- 
od into the end of learning. 
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A Short History of Greek Literature. By 
Wilmer Cave Wright. New York: Amer- 
ican Rook Co. $1.50. 

The writer of a history of Greek or Latin 
literature has nowadays a peculiarly com- 
plicated task. He must have learning, and 
a deta'led acquaintance at first hand with 
the whole range of the authors whom he 
professes to summarize and to appreciate, 
and to trace out their relations 
and mutual dependence. He must al- 
so have read an immense mass of disquisi- 
for he must know 
the ma'’n body of the opinions of other 
scholars up to the most recent date. He 
must digest all these as best he may, and 
then, if possible, come with a clear head 
and a light heart to the actual matter and 
manner of his authors. If they possess 
literary beauty, he must, first or last, taste 
these beauties, with a spirit free from pre- 
possessions, unencumbered by the embar- 
rassments of erudition. He must in short 
be saturated with learning, and yet for- 
get his learning, when he uses the inward 


to we'gh 


tions and discussions; 


eye. Again, he must have some native 
wsthetic endowment, trained by the wide 
reading of great literatures, which alone 
begets the cultivated and genuine critic. 


He must, if possible, contribute something 


fresh himself, some individual point of 
view. He must, moreover, have a turn for 
expression. He must not plod along like 
a plough-horse when he is trying to con- 
vey an impression of the airy flights of 
Pegasus. Moreover, it is reasonable to re- 
quire from an historian of literature some 
knowledge of human nature, which the 


linguist. or the scholar, qua scholar, does 


not necessarily possess. He should have 
some practical. insight into the workings 
of the human heart, some knowledge of the 
history of ethical standards, and some 
imagination in applying them. For ex- 
ample, what sort of woman was Sappho? 
Are we to trust Welcker, or Mr. Winter's 
opinion? How came the author of the 
“Oration on the Crown" to disappoint us 
by taking a bribe? Was not Aristophanes 
rather dense in his presentation of So- 
crates? Or, was he merely fooling? Last 
of all, it is easier to compose a history 
of literature on the scale of the Croisets, 
who have ample room and verge, than to 
preserve proportion and perspective in a 
“Short History of Greek Literature’ which 


includes ten or twelve centuries. 

This, then, is the Herculean labor (shall 
we say Amazonian?) which Professor 
Wright has undertaken, and which she has 
completed, it is fair to say, in accordance 
with the exacting details specified above. 
The sketch of the Homeric question, not- 
withstanding its brevity, is one of the most 
readable and complete, within its limits. 
The wave of scepticism has receded some- 
what since Wolf and Grote. We know 
more about ballad poetry: a critic like M. 
Bréal is in a position to speak of its char- 
acteristics with more authority and insight 
than Wolf. Schliemann and Dérpfield have 
discovered for us an historical background 
which Grote largely rejected, or hardly 
dreamed of. The contradictions and cruces 
in the problem are well brought out. The 
discrepancies which offend many German 
scholars exist, as Mrs. Wright shows, only 
in their own standards and imagination. 
As Professor Wright says, “the duel be- 


tween Paris and Menelaus did not trouble 





the logical sense of a court audience listen- 


ing spell-bound after a banquet”; and 
again: 

There is not in the whole body of Homer- 
ic epic, a single discrepancy of detail which 
we could not throw into the shade by par- 
allels from Cervantes, Scott, and Thacker- 
ay, to range no further. 

Nothing in this volume is more sympa- 
thetic and satisfactory than the little mon- 
ograph on Theocritus. The writer permits 
herself the digressive remark that the gen- 
uine pastoral flourishes only under balmy 
semi-tropical skies. Though the Irish are 
poetic, “‘the sun of Ireland shines too cold” 
for the pastoral. Hence, too; the English 
pastoral is mostly laid in an artificial 
Arcadia, less plausible than Tasso’s “‘which 
never was on land or sea.” It is a re- 
flection of a reflection, the echo of an echo. 
But the pastoral which is not an imitation, 
which has simply received the electric 
shock of contact with Theocritus, springs 
once more from fresh earth with native and 
authentic charm in such verses as Braccio- 
lini’s “‘Ravane'lo alla Nenciotta,”” and Nen- 
ciotta’s reply. Next to the sketch of Theo- 
eritus, we may note the admirable appre- 
ciations of Herodas and of Menander. 

Professor Wright’s manua] touches on 
everything down to the Sapphic ode, the 
Pean of Isyllus, the nome of Timotheus, 
the Delphic hymns. The bibliographies do 
not of course alm at completeness; they 
might have mentioned Headlam’s article 
on Herodas in the “Encyclopedia~ Britan- 
nica,”’ and his later strictures on Nairn’s 
edition; under Plutarch, Perrin’s admirable 
“Themistocles and Aristides.” On the 
whole it may be said that this little book 
should have a wide circle of usefulness. 
Adequate learning, wide reading, the criti- 
cal equipment, good taste and good judg- 
ment, a pleasing and readable style, a 
thread of individuality shining through the 
mass of the material—these are the quali- 


ties which impart to this small manual 
genuine value beyond its modest preten- 
sions. 


Under the Syrian Sun: The Lebanon, 
Baalbek, Galilee, and Judwa. By A. C. 
Inchbold; with 40 full-page colored plates 


and eight black-and-white drawings by 
Stanley Inchbold. 2 vols. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $6 net. 


Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus: Three 
Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By 


D. S. Margcliouth; with Illustrations in 
color by W. S. S. Tyrwhitt. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 


Mr. and Mrs. Inchbold did not travel as 
ordinary They spent some two 
years in Syria and Palestine, settling down 
in one town or village and then in 
another, making each place the centre of 
excursions into the surrounding country. 
And first of all, Mr. Inchbold devoted some 
four or five months to the study of Arabic, 
that he might be independent of a drago- 
man, coming finally, so he tells us, to be 
counted by the natives “as ibn-el-blad, a 
son of the country.”” Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Inchbold appear to have entered into pe- 
culiarly cordial relations with the natives, 
receiving and accepting invitations to wed- 
dings, circumcisions, and other festivities, 
and becoming fairly well acquainted with 
the real life of the people. The travellers 


tourists. 


first 





were also present in Baalbek on the oc- 
easion when the German engineers restored 
to its “place the keystone of the 
great portal of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter; they visited Bethlehem at Christmas; 
saw the holy fire at Jerusalem at Easter; 
and at Epiphany witnessed that extraordi- 
nary scene of the immersion of the Russian 
pilgrims in the Jordan. They were the 
guests of the Druses at Daliyeh on Mt. 
Carmel, where Lawrence and Alice Oli- 
phant once made their home, and they 
visited the picturesque Greek penal mon- 
asteries at Quarantana and in the Wady 
Kelt. 

Mrs. Inchbold describes the country and 
their experiences with vivacity, and some 
of her accounts of the people, their sayings, 
and their doings, are extremely interesting. 
When, however, she ventures out of her 
proper field and undertakes to explain the 
religion of the Druses, or discourse on his- 
tory or archwology, she cannot always be 
safely followed. For instance, in vol. IL, 
p. 324, writing of Mt. Carmel on the Medi- 
terranean, she mentions King Uzziah of Ju- 
dah as having had his vineyards there; and 
there also she places ‘“‘the man Nabal who 
had great possessions in Carmel,” and 
whose wife, Abigail, David married after 
he had frightened Nabal to death. Evi- 
dently she is quite unaware of the fact, 
familiar to the ordinary Bible student, 
that the Carmel of these incidents lay in 
quite a different region, in the Judaean 
Mountains ‘some distance southward of 
Jerusalem. Mrs. Inchbold’s descriptions of 
the scenery, the wonderful coloring of the 
sunsets, nature's marvellous’ springtide 
flower festival and the like, are full of en- 
thusiasm; but the frequent repetition of 
such descriptions, at considerable length, 
and in a rather florid style, with similar 
runs and thrills of ecstacy, becomes te- 
dious. After reading thirty-five chapters 
full of word painting, it is a relief to come 
upon chapter xxxvi., the “Experiences of 
the Artist,” In simple and direct language. 

The raison d’étre of this book, however, 
is not so much Mrs. Inchbold’s descrip- 
tions as Mr. Inchbold’s pictures. The color- 
ing is in general very vividand,if you look 
at them consecutively, with a strong light, 
they produce somewhat the same impres- 
sion as Mrs. Inchbold’s style. But if you 
take them separately, and especially on an 
“English” day, you will appreciate their 
full charm. One of the peculiarities 
of Syrian scenery is its coloring, which no 
photographs can reproduce; and in reality 
the tints of these plates are not too intense 
for subjects painted under the Syrian sun. 

“Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus” is 
quite frankly a picture album. The letter- 
press has been composed “as a re- 
lief from the labor of editing and 
translating Arabic texts,” to accompany 
the illustrations. It must frankly be said 
that the history of Cairo here given is 
dreary reading. It is a succession of mo- 
notonous murders and usurpations, varied 
with accounts of the buildings, which are 
too detailed to be appreciated without plans 
or drawings in addition to the pictures. Of 
Jerusalem we have a sketch from the time 
of David down to the present, with special 
reference to the buildings, and particular- 
ly the history of those which have stood 
on the present Haram area. The section 
on Damascus differs from the other two in 
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that there is practically nothing about 
the history before the Arabic conquest, and 
in that the author has made use of con- 
temporary Arabic accounts of various cap- 
tures of the city by Arabs, Mongols, and 
others, accounts which, though often rather 
tedious, after the manner of that kind, con- 
tain also some very interesting facts, with 
occasional romantic and picturesque inci- 
dents. He has added as anappendixa newre- 
port of the massacre of the Christians in 1860 
and the philanthropy and heroism of the 
noble Algerian exile, Abd-al-Kadir, by 
which so many lives were saved. The pub- 
lication in English of this record is a 
welcome contribution to the history of 
thcse massacres. 

Mr. Inchbold’s pictures exhibit chiefly 
the country and out-of-door life, native 
types and costumes, scenic effects of moun- 
tain, plain, and lake; some of the sketches, 
like the Rain Effect over the Dead Sea and 
Jericho (p. 476) are gems. In contrast, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt deals with interior effects and 
city scenes. In this one volume he offers 
fifty-eight colored plates and four line 
drawings. The greater part of these, de- 
picting the streets of Cairo, are beautiful- 
ly executed with carefully worked-out de- 
tail. The two pictures of the Sphinx and 
the neighboring desert are less satisfac- 
tory. The pictures of Jerusalem are al- 
most exclusively confined to the Dome of 
the Rock and the surrounding area within 
the Haram enclosure; and they convey, even 
to one familiar with the scene, a new con- 
ception of the picturesqueness and beauty 
of the sacred area and its buildings. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s keen appreciation of the visual 
charm of Oriental cities is well shown 
in his pictures of Damascus and also in 
their arrangement. We are introduced to 
the city first by that beautiful outlook from 
Salahiyeh, which must linger in the mind 
of every one who has seen it: in the dis- 
tance, a brown and arid expanse of desert; 
just below, a luxuriant forest; and in the 
very centre of this the roofs of the city, 
with graceful minarets and domes, In 
other sketches we get fascinating glimpses 
of the River Baradah within and just with- 
out the walls, the strange confusion of cov- 
ered bazaars, at once street, restaurant and 
shop, where groaning camels ana their 
drivers wind in and out among the buy- 
ers and sellers, drinkers of coffee, and sip- 
pers of sherbet. 

Both books are welcome additions to the 
literature of Oriental travel. They are not 
done with when once read, but will be tak- 
en up from time to time for renewed study, 
because they are in reality picture galler- 
ies. 


The Formation of the New Testament. By 
George Hooper Ferris. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland Press. 90 cents net. 


For a iong period theological debates 
bave arisen over the extent and mechod of 
inspiration, and the changes have been rung 
on “verbal inspiration,’’ “plenary inspira- 
tion,’’ and various other methods o:; divine 
providence in the production of litera‘ure. 
The conservatives have usually had the 
better of the argument in point of logic, 
but the liberals have steadily won by ap- 
peal to fact. It has seemingly occurred to 
few of the contestants on either sije to 





inquire into the historical basis of the 
fundamental notion of an authoritative body 
of literature. The necessity of a fixed rule 
of faith, to which final appeal must be 
made in all matters of belief and practice, 
has been quietly taken for granted. The 
disputants have differed over what belongs 
in the canon, and as to how its. various 
elements should be interpreted and related 
to each other, but the rightfulness of the 
idea of an authoritative canon of sacred 
writings, to be forever the norm and final 
law in all matters of faith, has seldom been 
called in question within the folds of the 
orthodox Protestant churches. 

Mr. Ferris makes bold to criticise, from 
the point of view of evangelical Protes- 
tantism, the very notion of a closed scrip- 
tural canon. He declares that ‘‘a New Tes- 
tament Church,”’ which is the desire of the 
Protestant heart, must be a church “with 
no idea of a New Testament.” He main- 
tains that Protestants are inconsistent in 
appealing to the Apostolic age as the nor- 
mative period of Christianity, and holdins 
at the same time the tenet of a definite 
collection of authoritative literature, since 
the Church of the first century, and in- 
deed of the greater part of the second 
century, possessed no such body of scrip- 
ture. The individual writings existed, but 
the gathering of them into a canon had 
not yet taken place. “The period of Chris- 
tianity over which hovers the greatest ro- 
mance, while she was secretly building up 
that influence that was soon to surprise 
the world, was the period when her author- 
itative literature was without limit,” or, as 
the author elsewhere makes clear, when 
there was no authoritative literature as 
such. 

The motive for the formation of a Chris- 
tian canon Mr. Ferris finds in the rise of 
heresy, and the need in the hierarchy of % 
test for orthodoxy. It cannot be said that 
utility in spiritual edification, or popular- 
ity in devotional use, was the principle on 
which certain Christian writings were gath- 
ered into a New Testament, e'se the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the Epistles of Clement 
and Barnabas, would certainly have beer 
included. These books were more popular 
for devotional reading than some of the 
writings which were adopted, and on the 
other hand there is evidence that the let- 
ters of Paul were regarded as authoritative 
before they gained recognition as suitable 
for reading in Christian assemblies. Doc- 
trinal motives governed the selection of 
canonica! documents, and the closing of the 
canon was in the interests of the hierarchy, 
not of Christian life and service. 

Mr. Ferris does not hesitate to maintain 
that the received notion of a fixed body of 
inspired Christian scripture is an incubus 
upon the churches which think themselves 
free. By means of it and “the baneful and 
pernicious notion that every doctrine and 
practice of the Church must somehow fini 
Apostolic authority,’ the sense of perspec- 
tive in the Gospels has been utterly de- 
siroyed, and Christianity has been led away 
“from the great spiritual and ethical mes- 
sage of its Master.”’ Because of this harm- 
ful belief there is to-day ‘‘no open vision.” 
The very notion of a closed canon must be 
abandoned by those who would be disciples 
of the Teacher who “spoke with authority, 
ard not as the scribes.” 

Whether this teaching will pass for or- 





thodoxy, or even be tolerated by orthodox 
churches, need not be here determined. 
That such a volume should issue from an 
evangelica! clergyman and a denomination- 
a! publishing house is significant of the 
liberal days upon which we have fallen 
There can be no question, however, but 
that Mr. Ferris has put his finger upon the 
source of endless confusion of mind and 
barrenness of doctrine. Religious truth has 
grown too large for the vessels from which 
the many have thought to draw it, and 
awakening to the facts which Mr. Ferris 
has brought into the clear must scrve as 
an emancipation to not a few. 


Das amerikanische Volk. By Georg von 
Skal. New York: Imported by G. E. 
Stechert & Co. 

This is the most thorough and satisfac- 
tory book on our social and national life 
that has been produced by any German in 
a decade or more. Thirty years ago Herr 
von Skal came to America penniless and 
unable to speak English, toiled among the 
lower classes for three years, travelled on 
business for ten years throughout the United 
States, and served sixteen years on the staff 
of the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung. Then 
Carl Schurz and others encouraged him to 
publish his impressions in this well-printed 
volume of 348 pages, provided with a com- 
plete Index. Part i., at least, of this work 
merits translation into English. 

Herr von Skal gives more than a glance 
at early conditions which did so much to 
form the manners and customs of the pres- 
ent American. The pioneer roved from place 
to place; and this same inclination is still 
so apparent in his descendants that it is 
the exception, rather than the rule, for 
American families to reside long in the 
same place. The selfishness resulting from 
the early struggle for possession has been 
modified by two characteristics: amiable 
naiveté and inexhaustible humor. It is not 
meant, of course, that every American is a 
Witzbold and knows how to make a joke; 
but he easily sees the humorous side of 
things. The pioneer took things much 
as he found them, complaining little and 
helping all he could; and the American to- 
day is notable for his good-naturedness and 
patience. He carries his sympathy for 
criminals too far, and too easily believes, 
with’ respect to political and social evils, 
that “every cloud has a silver lining,” and 
that all will be better by and by; but no 
one excels him in willingness to help a 
fellow-being stand up when once he has 
fallen. Such are some of the character- 
istics of the American people as a whole. 

There are, however, characteristics no- 
ticeable only among certain classes, and 
therefore the author sketches the New 
Englander, the Californian, and the South- 
erner; but while he seems at home with the 
latter two, his analysis of the Puritan is 
somewhat lacking in sympathy. The point 
of view of the New Englander, prone to in- 
tolerance on such questions as drink and 
observance of the Sabbath, is so far re- 
moved from that of a native German, that 
even with best of will the German is likely 
to see the Pharisee. 

Herr von Skal thinks there is a sort of 
mechanical conception of life that is pe- 
culiarly American. The result of our fore- 
fathers’ contest with wild nature is that, 
more than any one else, the American has 
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devised mechanical contrivances. Conse- 
quently, mechanical ingenuity and _ that 
which is practical have been overvalued. 
The American's power of imagination is 
limited to mechanical things and to ‘n- 
vention. Of course, there are many who 
follow idealistic ends; in particular, the 
teachers in colleges, many of the Protestant 
clergy, and officers in the army. So unfa- 
vorable is the environment here that the 


American artist needs to go abroad to get 
\mericans have made their 


but it has been 


his enthusiasm. 
greatest progress in music; 
mostly through foreigners coming to Amer- 
ica, and espec.ally through Germans. 

Two of the most interesting chapters are 
those devoted to the American woman and 
children. He finds woman charming, 
because of her cleverness in dress, 
in all 


the 


not only 
but because she is perfectly natural 


that she does. The idea that the American 
is the slave of his wife, the author char 
acterizes as ridiculous. The American, to 
be sure. does work which the man in 


Europe would seldom or never do, but he 


does it because he is the stronger, and he 
wishes to do it. According to European 
ideas, the American wife is more or less 


spoiled, and some bring ruin to their hus- 


bands; but more help them through thick 
and thin. American housewives are clean- 
ly, and know how to adorn a house with 
little; but in real housekeeping they are 
poor managers, wasting in the kitchen—so 
that two German families could live upon 
what one American family throws away- 
and preparing food for appearance rather 


than for taste. Boys are not neglected at 
the expense of the gir!s, but different aims 


demand a different training. What makes 
home-life in an American family—as the 
stranger seldom sees it—so attractive, is 
the consideration of one member for the 
others. The American does not believe that 
any one has obligations without privileges; 
hence even the small boy has place and 
freedom. He may be unmannerly and 
boisterous, but one thing is very charac 


teristic of him as an American, and that is 
his love for truth. Too much credit cannot 
be given the American 


assimilating foreign elements and 


public schools for 
teach- 


ing patriotism: the strong feeling of self- 
sufficiency formed there, however, leads to 
underestimating the good in other nations 

Part ii. of Herr von Skal’s work is de- 
voted to politics and an explanation of our 
civil government, more or less familiar to 
Americans but likely to instruct foreign- 
ers; a study of our law system and courts 
railroads, and Trusts, the American press 
the race question, and the position of th« 


German-American. 


Folkways: A Study of the Sociological 
Importance of Usages, Manners, Customs, 
Mores, and Morals. By William G. Sum- 
ner. Boston: Ginn & Co. $3. 


From writing his treatise on sociology, 
Professor Sumner has turned aside to write 
this substantial volume (692 pages) upon 
a subject which he could not treat, with 
satisfaction to himself, in a chapter of an- 
other book. Folkways he defines as “ways 
of doing things” which are gradually recog- 
nized as expedient and develop into es- 
tablished customs. They relate to all 
branches of human activity—the struggle 
for existence, domestic institutions, ordi- 





nary social intercourse, education. and 
morals. They “come down to us from the 
past. Each individual is born into them as 


he is born into the atmosphere, and he does 
not i:eflect on them or criticise them any 


more than a baby analyzes the atmos- 
phere before he begins to breathe it.” 
They ‘“‘are made unconsciously’; their 
origins are lost in mystery; but they 


everywhere and always are a controlling 
social force, regulating in every detail the 
life of uncivilized races, and hardly less 
potent in the life of civilized peoples. 
Your average sociologist begins his in- 
vestigation by equipping himself with for- 
midable schemes of classification and 
nomenclature, to which he adjusts, as best 
he can, such facts as chance to come with- 
in his ken; but this is not Professor Sum- 
ner’s method. With great labor he has 
assembled a mass of materials, gathered 
from almost all accessible sources; and 
with rare insight and due scientific cau- 
tion has sought to elicit their meaning. 
The result is an important contribution to 
the scientific study of society. 

The first impression which the average 
reader will derive from the volume is that 
the folkways are practically the sole regu- 
lative force in human societies, that they 
control our actions absolutely, determine 
what we shall think, and establish moral 
standards for us. Particularly in this true 
of what our author calls the “mores,” by 
which he means such popular usages and 
traditions as “include a judgment that they 
are conducive to societal welfare,” and 
thereby gain increased power to coerce the 
individual to conform to them. The life 
of society “consists in making folkways 
and applying them.’"’ Philosophy and ethics 
are products of the folkways, being derived 
from the mores: 

When the earth is underpopulated, and 
there is an economic demand for men, de- 
mocracy is inevitable. That state of things 
cannot be permanent. Therefore, de- 
mocracy cannot last. It contains no abso- 
lute and eternal truth. While it lasts a 
certain set of political notions and de- 
vices are in fashion. . . . We “believe” 
in democracy, as we have been brought up 
in it, or we do not. If we do, we accept 
its mythology. 

Morality is what the mores prescribe; im- 
“never means anything but con- 


morality 
trary to the mores of the time and place. 
The mores can make anything right, and 
can prevent condemnation of anything: 


In Wickliffe’s time the Bishop of Win- 
chester obtained a handsome rent from the 
stews of Southwark. Probably he and his 
contemporaries thought no harm. Never 
unt1 the nineteenth century was it in the 
mores of any society to feel that the sacri- 
fice of the mortal welfare of one human be- 
ing to the happiness of another was a 
thing which civil institutions could not tol- 
erate 


Thus it is, and thus it always will be: 


The range of societal activity may be 
greatly enlarged, interests may be extended 
and multiplied, the materials by which needs 
can be supplied may become far more nu- 
merous, the processes of societal coépera- 
tion may become more complicated, and 
contract or artifice may take the place of 
custom for many interests; but, if the case 
is one which touches the ways or interests 
of the masses, folkways wil! develop on or 
around it by the same process as that 
which has been described as taking place 
from the beginning of civilization. 


But it must be remembered that Professor 
Sumner is not formulating in this volume 
a complete theory of social structure and 





action. He is dealing with the part which 
established usages and tradition play, and 
naturally states the case strongly. At 
various places he gives us hints that, de- 
spite the force of custom, desirable changes 
can be effected—at least, in the direction 
social movement takes. By the highest 
mental discipline, some men rise above the 
intellectual atmosphere created by the folk- 
ways, and “form rational judgments on 
current cases.” Men of talent are of great 
value to society, and this would not be the 
case if their best efforts availed nothing in 
lirecting social movement. In one way or 
‘nother, therefore, our author seems to ad- 
mit the possibility of consé¢ious regulation 
of social interest—at least, within certain 
limits. His position will be made clearer, 
doubtless, when he publishes his treatise 
upon sociology. It cannot be gainsaid, how- 
ever, that the present volume gives no flat- 
tering estimate of such theories of social 
betterment as pass current under the name 
of Nocialpolitik. 


Por W. 
Madrid: 


Vida y escritos del Dr. José Rizal. 
FE. Retana. 4to, pp. xvi., 511. 
Libreria general de V. Suarez. 
1905-1906 the Madrid monthly 

Nuestro Tiempo published ser- 
jally notes and documents upon the 
life of José Rizal, political saint of 
the Filipinos, by w. E. Retana, 
who acquired a reputation before 
1898 as an industrious Philippine  bib- 
liographer and as the chief mouthpiece of 
the friars in opposing the Filipino reform 
propaganda. With the change of sovereignty 
over the Philippines, Retana’s occupation 
as a champion of the friars was gone, and 
by 1905, he had declared himself a Liberal 
in politics and religion, and, making ab- 
ject retractions of his former writings, 
appeared before the Filipinos as the eulo- 
gizer of the one Filipino whom he had 
most abused and ridiculed. The Filipinos 
apparently do not cherish resentment, for 
they have greeted Retana’s recantation 
with applause; and some of Rizal’s clos- 
est associates have aided his biographical 
work with corrections, notes, documents, 
and hitherto unpublished writings of Rizal. 
The result of their collaboration and Re- 
tana’s industry is a volume, not merely of 
great value for hitherto unpublished data 
on Rizal, but indispensable for any student 
of the Filipino reform propaganda and the 
elosing years of Spanish rule in the Phil- 
ippines. There are some interesting half- 
tones of Rizal, pictures of his clay-model- 
lings: a useful, though redundant, biblio- 
graphy of his writings; and an alphabeti- 
index, though mainly of names, not 
Miguel de Unamuno, in the “Epi- 
logue,”” makes both a shrewder and 
juster estimate of Rizal’s career and 
character, and with less rhetoric, than does 
Retana. The work is valuable not as a 
biography, but as a collection of the raw 
materials of biography—such things as 
Rizal’s student diary, letters to his family 
and fellow-workers, the statutes of the 
Liga Filipina, incidents of his life in exile 
in Mindanao, and most of the documents 
of his trial. These last show his Span- 
ish military prosecutors and judges to have 
deserved all the censure they have received 
even when the circumstances of the trial 
were only suspected, not known. 


During 
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The more we know about Rizal, the high- 
er he rises in our estimation. It is also 
notable that his gain in our estimation is 
especially in character. He undoubtedly had 
great ability, but his people have in gen- 
eral taken promise for achievement. This 
pure-blooded Malay showed a firmness, a 
devotion to his ideals, and a practical po- 
litical wisdom altogether unique in the so- 
cial medium in which he spent by far 
the greater part of his life. And yet there 
is not yet an adequate biography of him, 
even a sketch, in English, nor are his two 
novels, which reveal his people and their 
aspirations as no other writer has done, 
available to Americans who do not know 
Spanish. 











Science. 





Lectures on Plant Physiology. By Dr. Lud- 
wig Jost, professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg; authorized English 
translation by R. J. Harvey Gibson, pro- 
fessor of botany in the University of Liv- 
erpool. New York: Henry Frowde. $7.75. 
This is not a text-book in the proper 

sense; it is much more. The translator has 
done his work conscientiously and on the 
whole satisfactorily. In some instances his 
strict rendering has given us rather awk- 
ward turns, but in no case is the meaning 
obscure. The translator does not at all 
points agree with the lecturer, but he has 
not attempted to contend with him or to 
bring in his own views. The edition on 
which the translation is based bears date 
of 1903, but sundry additions and correc- 
tions by the author bring it fairly down to 
1906, that is, practically up to date. After 
an introduction, which states clearly the 
problems and methods of physiology, the 
author divides the field into three parts: 
(1) Metabolism, (2) Metamorphosis, (3) 
Transformation of Energy. A detailed ac- 
count of the treatment of these subjects 
would be out of place here, but it is proper 
to present a few of the author’s conclu- 
sions relative to the most important ac- 
tivities of plants. 

One naturally begins with the office of 
the root, and its equivalent. Most roots 
are provided with a velvety zone of delicate 
hairs near the tip of their fibrils; and 
these hairs are in close connection with 
soil-particles, sharing with them the films 
of aqueous solutions found in all soils. In 
the case of roots which do not possess 
hairs, the thin layer of cell-wall next the 
soil carries on this work either directly or 
by an intermediary agent in the form of an 
enveloping net of fungal threads. Air-roots 
get their water in part by condensation of 
vapor on their surface. Formerly the ab- 
sorption of solutions by root-hairs was 
ascribed to the power which membranes 
possess of facilitating the commingling of 
liquids on their two sides. But this pro- 
cess of diffusion has been shown to be 
vastly more complicated, since decomposi- 
tions and recompositions take place at the 
surface, and in the substance of such 
membranes as the root-hairs. 

The fate of the matter absorbed by the 
roots has now been traced fairly well in 
some cases; for instance, sulphur and 
phosphorus are needed to build up the so- 
called proteids, the true “flesh” of the 





plant; but it is not known in exactly what 
part of the plant the combination of these 
elements with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen is effected. Potassium finds its 
way in through the root-hairs, and its office 
in controlling the constructive processes in 
young tissues, and in assisting transfers of 
food within the plant, is fairly well settled. 
Magnesium appears to be a constant con- 
stituent of the leaf-green. Formerly iron 
was thought to be, but that is not 
now quite so certain. The part which 
nitrogen plays is satisfactorily treated. 
The principal source of plant nitrogen is 
the soil-solution of diverse compounds of 
this element. But after all these com- 
pounds are studied a question remains as to 
the uncombined nitrogen in the air be- 
tween the soil-particles. That a certain 
part of it can be used by the roots through 
the agency of low organisms associated 
with the roots, is one of the most interest- 
ing of recent discoveries. Plants take sub- 
stantially all their water through their 
roots. But it is hard to explain certain 
phenomena of recovery from wilting with- 
out assuming that in exceptional cases 
plants can obtain part of their supply 
through other tissues—as the author shows 
by numerous citations. Carbon comes in 
through the leaves in the form of carbon- 
dioxide. Its appropriation by the plant is 
termed by the author assimilation, an old 
word, concerning the accuracy of which au- 
thorities dispute. Professor Jost continues: 

We must recognize in carbon-dioxide as- 

similation the source of the collective or- 
ganic life of our globe, life which ultimately 
draws its energy from the sun. 
He thinks that not quite one ver cent. 
of the solar energy which falls on the leaf 
is employed in carbon-dioxide decomposi- 
tion. And yet it is that one ver cent. 
which constructs all food and treasures, 
directly or indirectly, all energy for all 
organisms on our planet. The author 
concludes that the leaf-green, through 
which this wonderful treasuring of solar 
energy takes place, is something more 
than a mere “sensitizer,” although this is 
probably one explanation of its relations 
to sunlight. The first product of assimila- 
tion may be traced through many compli- 
eated processes by which organic com- 
pounds in infinite variety are formed. This 
is, of course, recondite chemistry. Even 
to enumerate a fraction of the substances 
which the plant produces in its laboratory 
would be impossible here. It is sufficient 
to say that with German thoroughness, the 
author has placed his drag-net over almost 
all. 

Among the various products of chemical 
transformation are the materials out of 
which the plant builds new tissues, and out 
of which tissues frame new organs. This 
brings us to the second part of the volume, 
Metamorphosis. Some other less rigid 
name would perhaps have been better to 
connote such subjects as growth, develop- 
ment, and heredity. In the last few years 
this department has been invaded by sta- 
tisticians and mathematicians, and the re- 
sults of experimentation have been put 
on a numerical basis. As yet there is a 
certain amount of fog over the whole field, 
but Professor Jost has for the most part 
kent on the higher and less obscure ground. 
Where there is doubt, he says so. For us, 
it is enough to say that results in the 
study of heredity are coming in so fast 





that many of the most competent students 
are bewildered. 

In the concluding part of the volume, 
Transformations of Energy, we are shown 
the different responses of plants to exter- 
nal agents. The subject is treated on the 
whole judicially. It is to be regretted 
that Professor Jost has given no space to 
the sensitive instruments devised by Prof. 
Chundar Bose, by which it is asserted that 
very obscure responses can be not only de- 
tected, but analyzed. This concluding part 
is full of interest to serious students of the 
activities of nature, and also to casual 
readers, to whom Jeisure for investigation 
of these phenomena has been denied. It 
would be well if all observers, amateurs. 
and professionals, could avail themselves 
of Professor Jost’s suggestions as to meth- 
ods. As it is, many observations now go 
to waste, 

The index is generally good, in spite of a 
few curious omissions. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Jost takes up the matter of sap 
under various headings, and gives an ex- 
cellent account of it, but the term “sap” 
does not appear in the index. 





The Macmillan Co. announces a series of 
six Biological Studies and Addresses by 
H. F. Osborn. The first «f them is at hand, 
“Evolution of Mammalian Molar Teeth,” 
with W. K. Gregory, the assistant of Pro- 
fessor Osborn, as the editor. The purpose 
of the book is the collection of the writings 
of the author on this question and the 
extension of them by other observations 
and illustrations in support of the tritu- 
bercular theory. The shares of the author 
and the editor are not clearly indicated. 
In recent years this doctrine, founded by 
Cope some twenty-five years ago, has met 
with much criticism and opposition, held 
by Professor Osborn to be largely due to 
misundersiandings and removable by a 
fuller presentation of the evidence. The 
illustrations are numerous and with few 
exceptions very clear. Some of the other 
studies have titles suggestive of less spe- 
cialization and more interest for the gen- 
eral reader. 


A recent publication of the Carnegie In- 
stitution—No. 77 in the series—is by F. G. 
Fenedict, and reports experiments on “‘The 
Influence of Inanition on Metabolism.” 
These observations were made with the use 
of the complicated calorimeter at Middle- 
town whose construction was largely due 
to the initiative and energy of the late 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, although it ought not 
bec forgotten that others have shared in the 
general design and in much ingenious and 
clever detail to an extent that has not been 
quite adequately acknowledged. The book 
dcals with fourteen fasts in which ten dif- 
ferent persons voluntarily went without 
food from two to seven days, but mostly 
only for periods of two to four days. There 
are also some studies with food in connec- 
tion with fasts. The observations are given 
in great detail and with a fulness which has 
never been attained in similar investiga- 
tions. The literature concerning inanition 
in man is also very fully considered—at 
least so far as it can be said to have any 
scientific value. This is not the place for 
a discussion of the results, and it must suf- 
fice to say that the metabolic status of the 
faster turns out to be far less simple and 
its bearing on the bigger problems of nu- 
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trition less direct than many have expected 
them to be The reader is also left with 
the impression that in this line of experi- 
mentation some sort of preéxperimental 
standard of metabolism, so to speak, ought 
to be adopted, so that the fasters shall 
enter upon the period of special study un- 
der conditions which are more strictly com- 
parable than they usually are. A fly-lea’ 


in this book announces that a nutrition 
laboratory has been erected in Boston by 
the Carnegie Institution, and is now in 
charge of Professor Benedict. No indica- 
tion is given of the future of the researches 
at Middletown, which for several years 
were aided by grants from the Institu- 
tion 


Arthur J. Fynn’s “The American Indian 
as a Product of Environment” (Little 
Brown & Co.) is not profound scholarship 
of the sometimes over-condemned arm- 
chair type, nor is it the result of any 
notable investigations upon the spot. It 
is made up in part from entirely reliable 
sources, all English, and in part from more 
or less desultory personal observations. It 
does not live up to its main title; as the 
author notes in a sort of sub-subtitle, his 
interest lies chiefly with the Pueblos. Nev- 
ertheless, this is, with certain reservations, 
a pretty good book; it takes hold of the 
subject in the right way, and it is clear and 
simple. It is time that ethnography should 
be written from just this point of view of 
adaptation to environment. Of course, the 
Pueblos, whose very religion would reveal 
the condition of nature under which they 
live, are an easy subject for such treat- 
ment. A little more of the comparative 
method would have added greatly to the 
value of the book. The author apparently 
lays no claim to a wide knowledge of eth- 
nology; but if his little volume incites 
some specialists to essay the treatment o1 
si.vage races upon similar lines, it will have 
performed a worthy service. 

Jerome Dowd’s “Negro Races” (The Ma«- 
millan Co.) is the first volume of an an- 
nounced series covering “a sociological 
study of mankind from the standpoint of 


race.”” The present instalment covers the 
Negritos, “Negritians,”” and Fellatahs of 
Africa. It appears from the announcement 
that this is all there is to be upon the 
Negritos, and that the biack races of the 
Far East are not to be discussed. In any 
case, the Oceanic Negritos, such as the 


Mincopis and Aétas, are not to consort 
with their African congeners. This seems 
to us to be an error of arrangement; and 
we are inciined to think that there is a 
similar vagary in the somewhat novel clas- 
sification (of the African negroes described) 


under different “zones.”’ e. g., the banana, 
millet, camel, and cattle zones. The tribes 
in these several belts are treated under 
the headings: economic, family, political, 


religious, and wsthetic life; and we wind up 
with the “psychological characteristics” of 
the banana and other zones. The biblio- 
graphy as a key to the scholarship of the 
work shows some ten each of German and 
French titles, and a good many curiou: 
entries taat suggest an inclusion of chance 
matter. The style is not seldom anec- 
dotal, though the stories are often rather 
apt. Yet despite shortcomings, there has 
been an honest effort to assemble a large 
The sections on the 
lighter races of South 


array of useful facts. 
Fygmies and the 





Africa are satisfactory, and one imagines 
that the other chapters would be more ef- 
fective had the arrangement been different. 
In fine, the author has assumed rather 
light-heartedly a task too difficult and en- 
cyclopedic for any save the hand of a pro- 
found and highly gifted scholar. 

Prof. Svante Arrhenius, whose ‘“Varl- 
darnas utveckling’’ has recently been trans- 
lated into English, has again made a re- 
markable literary success with his new 
book “Manniskan infér varldsgatan”’ (Stock- 
holm: H. Geber). In a few months it has 
seen five editions. After the publication of 
his previous work many questions were 
presented to him, especially respecting the 
history of theories as to the origin of the 
universe. As a kind of reply to these in- 
quiries, Professor Arrhenius has published 
the present volume, in which he gives an 
historical account of man’s ideas of the 
development of the world. Beginning with 
the legends of primitive peoples and the 
creation myths of the most developed an- 
cient religions, he goes on through the cos- 
mogonic speculations of ancient philoso- 
phers and those of the scientists of a later 
time to the more exact observations and 
experiments of modern investigators. He 
upholds the theory of panspermism (accord- 
ing to which lifeoriginates on a planet from 
germs driven through the universe by solar 
radiation) against spontaneous generation. 
The latter, he thinks, may one day be re- 
garded in the same way that we now regard 
the theory of a perpetuum mobile . 


At a recent meeting of the Accademia dei 
Lincei, Senator Augusto Righi, professor of 
Physics in the University of Bologna, an- 
nounced the discovery of a special type of 
rays which accompany the discharge of 
electricity in rarefied gases. He 
suggests the name magnetic rays, since 
their most marked characteristic is their 
conduct in the presence of a magnetic field. 
Details of this discovery will be published 
in the next volume of the reports of the 
Accademia. 

William Ashbrook Kellerman, professor 
of botany at Ohio State University, died 
in Guatemala, March 8. He was born in 
Ashville, O., in 1850, and after graduation 
from Cornell in 1874, he obtained his doc- 
tor’s degree at Zurich. Before coming to 
the Ohio State University he taught in the 
Wisconsin State Normal School, was pro- 
fessor of botany and zoélogy in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and botanist 
of the Kansas Experiment Station. He 
was founder and editor of the Journal 
of Mycology and the Ohio Mycological Bul- 


letin. Among his books are “Flora of Kan- 
sas,"" “Elementary Botany,” ‘“Phyto-The- 
ca,”’ and “Spring Flora of Ohio.” 


Austin Craig Apgar, vice-president of 
the New Jersey State Normal School, Tren- 
ton. died March 4. He was born at Peapack 
in 1838, was graduated from the Normal 
School in 1862, and had been teaching in 
that institution more than forty years. He 
had studied science under both Louis Agas- 
siz and Alexander Agassiz. He was author 
of “Geographical Handbook,” 1865; “Geo- 
graphical Drawing Book,” 1866; “Plant 
Analysis,”’ 1874; ‘“‘Mollusks of the Atlantic 
Coast,”’ 1891; “Pocket Key of the Trees,” 
1891; “Trees of the Northern United 
States,"’ 1892; “‘Pocket Key of the Birds,” 
1893; and “Birds of the United States,” 
1898. 





Dr. Daniel Bennett St. John Roosa, pres- 
ident of the New York Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School, and professor of diseases of 
the eye, died in this city March 8. He was 
born in Bethel, N. Y., 1838, and after grad- 
uation from the University Medical College 
of this city in 1860, he served as a surgeon 
in the civil war. He filled important po- 
sitions in the medical schools and hospitals 
of New York, he had been president of 
the New York State Medical Society, and 
he was a member of various medical and 
scientific societies. Among his writings 
are “The Old Hospita! and Other Papers,” 
1886; “A Pocket Medical Lexicon,” 1887; 
“Treatise on the Ear,”’ 1891; “Treatise on 
the Eye,” 1894; “A Doctor’s Suggestions”; 
“On the Necessity of Wearing Glasses’’; 
and “Defective Eyesight,” 1899. 





Drama. 


A pamphlet, “The Typical Shakesperian 
Stage,”” just published by the Knicker- 
bocker Press of this city, consists of the 
third chapter of a forthcoming volume on 
the Shakespearean stage by Victor E. Al- 
bright. This scholarly bit of work, which 
will be read with interest by persons in- 
terested in Elizabethan methods of dramatic 
representation, is an uttempt to reconstruct 
a typical stage of the Elizabethan period 
from a careful study of the few and not 
always trustworthy prints of sixteenth- 
century theatrical interiors, and some con- 
temporary stage directions. The interest in 
this subject has been quickened in recent 
years by the so-called Elizabethan perform- 
ances organized by William Poel and the 
brothers Greet. It is now conceded, pretty 
generally, that the pre-Restoration theatre 
was not so destitute of the common means 
of illusion as was formerly supposed, but Mr. 
Albright argues, with much enthusiasm and 
some plausibility, that except in the matter 
of painted scenery, it had stage facilities 
not altogether incomparable with those of 
the present day. Briefly, his theory is that 
the stage was separated by a curtain into 
two divisions—front and rear—with an ex- 
tra proscenium space, and that each of 
these had its proper side entrances and 
exits. With such an arrangement it is 
easy, of course, to see how the rapid 
changes of scene called for in Shakespear- 
ean and other pieces could have been 
marked and much possible confusion avoid- 
ed. Mr. Albright argues further that 
Shakespeare and his fellows constructed 
their plots with a special view to these con- 
ditions. In support of this theory he quotes 
stage directions from a great number of 
old plays which are certainly consistent 
with it, although they do not absolutely 
prove it. But it is to be noted that in 
many of his citations there is no positive 
indication that the “curtain’’ alluded to is 
anything more than a temporary device. 
Nevertheless, the theory is ingenious and 
plausible, and offers a simple explanation 
of the way in which the necessary proper- 
ties—thrones, tables, chairs, beds, and so 
forth—could be arranged in the back scene, 
while the street conversations, so common 
in the Elizabethan drama, were proceeding 
in front. But in considering the question it 
must not be forgotten that the whole un- 
divided stage could scarcely have been 
more than twenty feet square. The use of 
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the gallery and the “hut,” to which Mr. Al- 
bright devotes some space, is familiar, of 
course, to all students of the period. It is, 
perhaps, worth while to remark that the 
interest in this topic is antiquarian rather 
than practical. The value of modern Eliza- 
bethan performances lies more in the treat- 
ment of the text than in the accuracy of 
the stage fittings. 


The precise dramatic status of the latest 
Russian actress, Vera Komisarzhevsky— 
like that of Madame Nazimova—is still un- 
certain, neither of these performers having 
attempted here, as yet, any character in- 
volving the interpretation of emotions or 
passions of the nobler sort. But in the 
three plays in which Madame Komisar- 
zhevsky has already appeared, she has dem- 
onstrated a striking versatility, insight. 
and consistency, fine artistic restraint, and 
a rare control of technical resources. In 
the delicacy and calculated significance 
of her work she is worthy of comparison 
with Eleanora Duse. She excels particu- 
larly in the eloquence of facial expression 
and in the naturalness, variety, and appro- 
priateness of her by-play. All these quali- 
ties were exhibited with delightful effect 
in the different phases of Norah in “A 
Doll’s House.”” As Marikke in Sudermann’s 
“Johannesfeuer”’ she underwent a complete 
transformation, in appearance, voice, and 
behavior. Her subdued and distraught 
manner, her abrupt speech, and a certain 
rigidity of pose, as if she were keeping a 
strong hold upon herself, denoted the pres- 
sure of inward agitation as surely as did 
her impulsive outbreaks of affection for 
her unconscious rival, Trude. And when, 
in the third act, she gave vent to the pas- 
sion that consumed her, her acting had all 
the abandonment of truth, without any of 
the extravagance of mere theatricality. In 
short, she is clearly an actress of the first 
rank, and she is supported by a company 
of all-round capacity and sound training. 
It is unfortunate that she should be giving 
plays, which, so far as the general public 
is concerned, are almost as unknown as 
the tongue in which they are presented, but 
connoisseurs in acting will find ample grat- 
ification in watching, even if they cannot 
understand her. 


“The Fool Hath Said ‘There Is no God,’” 
a piece constructed by Laurence Irving 
upon the main outlines of Dostoieffski’s 
“Crime and Punishment,” and produced by 
E. H. Sothern in the Lyric Theatre, on 
Monday evening, is a melodrama of com- 
mon type, having no extraordinary features 
except its rather crude utterances on the 
beauties of anarchy in government and re- 
ligion. There is in it vresumably quite 
as much of Laurence Irving as there is of 
the original author. The force Sf the main 
thesis, that man is justified in ignoring hu- 
man and divine laws and in committing 
murder (with a purely benevolent motive), 
is practically destroyed by the hero’s final 
acknowledgment of his religious and po- 
litical obligations in deference to the com- 
pelling faith of the heroine. Undoubtedly 
the play is regarded, both by Mr. Irving 
and Mr. Sothern, as representative of mod- 
ern liberal ideas, and, being offered in good 
faith, is worthy of: courteous recognition; 
but, upon the argumentative side, it is 
a violent, contradictory, inconclusive, and 
essentially juvenile affair, while as drama 
it is only really effective at intervals. It 





would be worthy of more respect if it were 
not plainly written to gratify all shades of 
opinion. It caters beth to rhapsodic faith 
and eggressive infidelity. 

Lily Hanbury, the actress, who was Mrs. 
Herbert Guedalla in private life, died in 
London March 5. She was born in London 
in 1874, and made her first appeararce in 
1888 in ‘‘Pygmalion and Galatea,”’ at the 
Savoy Theatre. Recently she had appeared 
as leading lady in several of Beerbohm 
Tree's most important productions 


Music. 





The True Story of My Life. By Alice M. 
Diehl. New York: John Lane Co. $3.50 
net. 

“Literature was my first love,’ Mrs. 

Diehl confesses to the readers of her 


autobiography; and it is through her 
novels—nearly half a hundred in number— 
that her name became best known. Yet 
the chief interest of her reminiscences lies 
in her gossip relating to the time when 
she was a pianist and met many men and 
women eminent in the musical profession. 
She could, at the age of four, play by ear 
any music she heard that she liked, but she 
considers this a reprehensible practice 


which ‘“‘should be sternly discouraged’”’; 
why, she does not explain. In the summer 
of 1858 her mother took her to Schloss 


Gersdorf in Silesia, where the great Henselt 
resided during his furlough from royal and 
other engagements in St. Petersburg. When 
they arrived, the eminent pianist met them 
at the door, “dark, handsome—clad in white 
and wearing a red fez.’’ She found him 
not only a stern, but a capricious teacher. 
He scoffed at all the rules laid down by 
Mozart, Hummel, Cramer, Czerny, and 
Kalkbrenner. Her first “piano lesson’ was 
given on the organ, as a study in legato 
playing. She found she had to begin all 
over again, “in irons,” literally, because he 
insisted on his difficult exercises being 
practised with weights—copper coins by 
preference—on the wrists. In teaching he 
was “a raging lion.” “It was all a storm 
of corrections, given between his favorite 
pastime of fiy and wasp-killing with a 
leathern flap at the end of a stick.’”” The 
real tuition began when he took her place 
on the stool, and, after caricaturing her 
errors, showed her how to play. 

When she returned to London she found 
that her studies with Henselt, far from 
proving an advantage, were a detriment. 
Henry Broadwood introduced her to Pro- 
fessor Ella, ‘“‘the musical autocrat of the 
aristocracy of music,’’ who sneered at Hen- 
selt as an executant. Broadwood also in- 
troduced her to the all-powerful critic, H. 
F. Chorley, who condemned the Henselt 
method “with a wholesale condemnation 
which was dispiriting.’’ Ella consented to 
have ker appear at one of his concerts, and 
her début was highly successful. Previous 
to this, no less a musician than Berlioz had 
spoken encouragingly of her playing. 

It was through another eminent com- 
poser, Ferdinand Hiller, that the author of 
this volume became a writer. Having made 
his acquaintance, she wrote an article on 
him which was inserted in the place of 
honor in the Musical World, and cause’ 
its editor, Davison, to call on her and say: 





“Why, you girl, you, what are you thinking 
of, messing about all this time with music, 
when you were born with a pen in your 
hand?” She took the hint-and soon found 
writing more profitable, if not’ more con- 
genial, than playing or teaching. For six- 
teen years she lived among the authors and 
journalists close to the Regent’s Park, 
meeting many eminent writers (among 
them Bret Harte), of whom she gives brief 
but graphic pen-and-ink sketches. 

Mrs. Diehl her book with this 
confession: “The only novel I have writ- 
ten which I really feel to be part of my- 
self is ‘The Temptation of Anthony.’ ” 


closes 





Two interesting revivals — Thomas's 
“Mignon” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and “Crispino e la Comare” by the Ricci 
brothers at the Manhattan—call for a few 


lines of comment. When “Mignon” was 
first produced at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris (1866), it had 150 performances in 


twelve months, and it has ever since re- 
mained prominent in the repertory. In 
Berlin it became Very popular while Ger- 
aldine Farrar was at the Royal Opera. 
Patrons of the Metropolitan have at last 
had a chance to hear her in this part, in 
which she displays her art of impersona- 
tion to perfection. Whether ag the fright- 
ened gypsy waif, or the jealous page, or 
the sweet jeune fille in Filina’s gown, or 
the typical beauty from the land of the 
citron and the orange, she is always true to 
life, a picture for the camera at every mo- 
ment, and ‘her singing is as good as her 
acting. No doubt Thomas’s opera will gain 
a new lease of life through her art; it is 
a work that deserves renewed favor, being 
in every way far superior to most of the 
modern Italian products we have to put up 
with. Far superior, also, is it to the old- 
er Italian opera “Crispino,” which owed its 
revival entirely to the magic of Tetrazzini’s 
name. It takes one back to the sixties of 
the last century, when the two Ricci bro- 
thers were famous as collaborators. There 
is a certain amount of fun in their libretto, 
and the music has an easy melodious 
flow, but it is shallow throughout. The 
interest in hearing such a work is chiefly 
historic. Tetrazzini gave as an appendix 
Julius Benedict’s variations on ‘“‘The Carni- 
val of Venice,’’ which she sang with daz- 
zling brilliancy. Her popularity is unabat- 
ed, and so is that of Mary Garden as 
Louise and Mélisande. 


French composers have not been idle of 
late. Massenet has written “‘Bacchus”’ for 
the Paris Grand Opéra, on a book by Ca- 
tulle Mendés, the librettist of ‘‘Ariane.”’ 
The composer has also found time to write 
a short ballet, “Espada,”’ for the Monte 
Carlo opera. Gabriel Fauré, during the 
autumn holidays, composed an act of an 
opera, entitled ‘“‘Penelope.’’ Théodore Du- 
bois, former director of the Conservatoire, 
has finished a suite of “Odelettes Anti- 
gones’’—the words being by his son—and 
several pianoforte pieces. He has also be- 
gun writing a symphony. Ch. M. Widor 
has given the last touches to a symphony 
for orchestra and grand organ, which will 
be first heard in Berlin. Xavier Leroux 
has composed half the score of an opera 
based on a book by the prolific librettist, 
Catulle Mendés. Paul Vidal is nearing the 
end of “Ramsés,” which will be brought 
out soon by the new directors of the Grand 
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Opére. Henri Février has completed an 
opera on Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna.” 
The mausoleum of the Emperor Augustus 
has been restored sufficiently to be opened 
tou the Roman public, under the name ot 
the Amphitheatre Corea, in which popular 
symphony concerts (the twentieth century 
substitutes for the bull fights held there 
not even a hundred years ago) are to be 
given Sunday afternoons. An admission fee 
ot five cents for a seat in the second gal- 
lery makes it possible for the humblest 
to enjoy excellent music. In addition to 
$16,000 spent on the building, the Comunal 
Council of Rome has voted an annual ap 
propriation of $10,000 to the Royal Academy 
of 
give 
concerts 
of chamber music. 
ltaly to give 
popular prices 


which has undertaken to 
twenty-five symphony 
season in addition to four 
This is the first attempt 


orchestral 


Sta. Cecilia, 


not less than 


each 


in classical coa 


Arte 


FAIR WOMEN. 


LONDON, February 25. 


The International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers has closed its usual 
winter show and opened an exhibition of 
Fair Women at the New Gallery. It is a 
very few years since the Grafton Gallery 
gave an exhibition of the same kind. That 
collection was retrospective; the great pic- 
tures of the eighteenth century British 
portrait painters were drawn upon, and 
those who saw it will still remember the 


beautiful Gainsboroughs. To avoid repeti- 
tion and rivalry, nothing was left but to 
vary the period represented, and to insist 


upon the international character which 
Whistler gave to the society. The period 
chosen is, roughly speaking, from the 


eighteen-sixties, and much has been done 
in the last fifty years to justify the choice. 
The first shock of disappointment is to find 
so little work from abroad. An admirable 
opportunity for comparative study has been 
thrown away. 

France fares a trifle less badly than other 


countries. But except for a fine little pen- 
cil drawing by Ingres, a powerful Madame 
Georges Duruy by Besnard, with none of 
the manner'sms of his later painting, a 
Madame Henri Fouguié by Carolus-Duran; 


with the distinction of his earlier portraits, 
Renoits retained from the recent exhi- 
some fairly interesting exam- 
with these exceptions, there 


the 
bition, and 


ples of Ricard 


is hardly anything to record the aims and 
tendencies of French art in the last half- 
century. A very inferior Lenbach, a couple 
of artificial Winterhalters, and three por- 
traits by Prof. George Sauter exhaust the 
art, it appears, of the German schools. 
There is nothing from Belgium, save two 
beautiful examples of Alfred Stevens. One, 
however, The Lady in White, makes a 
visit to the exhibition more than worth 
while. There is nothing from Holland save 


one Matthew Maris, and it comes from Eng- 
land—the exquisite little Fantasy. These 
are pictures well known. Anglada and Zul- 
oaga belong to the society, and yet no por- 
traits have been discovered in Spain but 
one indifferent full-length by Ramon Casas. 
The art of portrait painting in Italy begins 
and ends with Mancini—to some good pur. 





pose I must admit. I have seen Mancinis 
of late years that, for all their brilliance 
and cleverness, were almost impossible in 
their exuberance of color and in the paint- 
er’s growing mannerisms, which are 
against all the finest traditions of painting. 
But there is here a portrait of Mrs. Charles 
Hunter that simply dominates the wall on 
which it hangs. The canvas is large and 
the color scheme, for Mancini, austere. He 
has not altogether escaped from the man- 
nerisms to which I refer; the paint rises in 
ridges, as if he used it as a sculptor uses 
his clay, and bits of metal are worked into 
the buckle at the waist, even into the flesh. 
There is absolutely no feeling for the 
beauty of surface. But you forgive defects 
and affectation in your pleasure for the 
fine modelling of the seated figure, the 
beautiful quality of the black of the gown 
and the deep gold of the couch, and the 
magnificent handling of detail. A few pic- 
tures, like the Alfred Stevens and the 
Matthew Maris, are more subtle, more ex- 
quisite, but not one is more vigorous, not 
one gives such an impression of knowledge 
and power. 

It cannot be denied that the last half- 
century has produced no greater portrait 
painter than the American Whistler, not 
one who has had more influence on the 
younger generation, not one who has paint- 
ed more beautiful portraits of beautiful wo- 
men, from The Little White Girl down 
to Miss Kinsella, and, though Whistler 
virtually made the society, not one paint- 
ing by him has been hung. He is not, how- 
ever, entirely forgotten. A small group of 
prints and drawings has been arranged, 
though not thought of sufficient importance 
to fill a centre. The dry-point Miss Eleonore 
Leyland and the lithographs, The Little 
Nude Model Reading and The Little Drap- 
ed Figure Leaning, have been often seen. 
The studies are less well known. One is a 
small pen-drawing of Lady Meux in fur 
cloak and muff, for a portrait begun but 
never finished; evidently, was for 
one of the etchings “Maud.” Whistler 
was always making little studies, 
sometimes in pen-and-ink, oftener in chalk 
on brown paper. They were notes of a 
pose, a bit of drapery, a costume; memo- 
randa for his own use, serving him exact- 
ly as the studies of the old masters serv- 
ed them, and not paraded as so many fin- 
the manner of the modern 
young genius. Whistler did exhibit his 
studies from time to time, but not very 
often, so that when many were hung at the 


another, 
of 


these 


ishec works in 


| London Memorial Exhibition of his work 


they were a revelation, even to his admir- 
ers. It is unfortunate that space could 
not have been made for a larger number 
| NOW I. for my part. would gladly have 


spared for them the space which is now 
reserved for the new vice-president, Wil- 
liam Strang, in whose studies one is still 
more conscious than in his paintings of 
his frequent clumsiness as draughtsman. 
Besides Whistler, two other Americans ex- 
hibit: J. W. Alexander, whose . Marjorie, 
a full-length of a young girl in white, is 
not a very characteristic example; and 
Timothy Cole, whose admirable wood-en- 
gravings after the French masters have 
been accepted, only to be stuck into a cor- 
ner, where it is difficult to see them with 
satisfaction. 

Moreover, I have not even the consola- 





tion of believing that the International So- 
ciety is becoming more intolerant of art 
abroad because of greater catholicity of 
spirit at home. Despite all professions, the 
open-mindedness is more apparent in the 
catalogue than on the walls. There are in- 
teresting Rossettis—little drawings for his 
earliest illustrations in Allingham’s ‘“‘Mu- 
sic Master’ and Moxon’s “Tennyson’’; one 
water-color, Mount Pomona, alone repre- 
sents him as a painter. With Millais, also 
the interest is in the examples of the illus- 
trations which made him one of the great 
masters of the sixties, while the few large 
portraits are characteristic rather of the 
popular moment, when, as I believe he put 
it himself, he was working not so much 
for fame as for wife and children. Leigh- 
ton and Alma-Tadema share the same fate; 
that is, they are seen at their feeblest, not 
their strongest. Only two Academicians 
are treated with prominence and some de- 
gree of fairness. Mr. Sargent is one, but 
by some strange perversity he suffers ra- 
ther than gains by the distinction. I have 
not forgotten that I wrote in praise of his 
colossal Lady Elcho, Lady Tennant, and 
Mrs. Adeane on its first appearance at the 
Academy in 1900. Now, I ask myself in 
amazement why I praised, and I feel that 
the picture is best described in the words 
of an artist who at the time insisted there 
was nothing to be seen except a heap of 
wemen in white being poured out of a pic- 
ture. Indeed, the only good Sargents in 
this show are his Miss Evans and one other, 
here called simply Portrait, interesting as 
student work. Watts is the other conspic- 
uous Academician. His Hon. Mrs. Wynd- 
ham has a centre, and it is usually ranked 
as his finest portrait. It is dignified and 
is painted with a bigness of style not com- 
mon among modern Academicians. But 
there is no life, no flesh and blood in the 
figure, and the want of feeling for texture 
gives it an unpleasant cast-iron quality. 
The Besnard and Carolus-Duran put it out 
of countenance. His other portraits are of 
no particular merit, but his Clytie, some- 
times declared his greatest achievement, 
has a place of honor in the Sculpture Hall. 
I am not given to quoting the Times in 
matters of art, but I am inclined to think 
its critic is not without reason when he 
says the exhibition is chiefly for the benefit 
of one group of the International and their 
friends. They may be supremely uncon- 
scious of the fact, but their work loses 
nothing by the avoidance of comparison 
with that of men of greater learning, dis- 
tinction, and charm. All critics do not 
agree with the Jimes, and there are others 
full of admiration for the Exhibition as 
proof of the fine and healthy condition of 
British art to-day, and its promise for the 
future. There is, indeed, no question that 
the collection includes much of interest, 
and that here and there are very fine pic- 
tures. The few masterpieces, however, 
cannot redeem the general commonplace. 
N. N. 





The Boston Society of Architects has just 
published “A Holiday Study of Cities and 
Ports,” by Robert Swain Peabody. To fur- 
ther the work of the commission on the 
improvement of metropolitan Boston, of 
which he is a member, he has visited 
some of the most active cities of northern 
Europe, and describes here the way in 
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which they are developing their industrial 
and commercial resources, and at the same 
time adding to their attractiveness by beau- 
tiful streets, squares, boulevards, and pub- 
lic buildings. While his direct aim is the 
awakening of similar activity in Boston, 
yet these results of his investigations have 
a bearing on the future of every Ameri- 
ean city. He closes with an attempt to 
answer the pertinent question, How would 
the German Kaiser develop Boston? The 
illustrations consist of 104 pictures on 35 
plates, among the most suggestive of which 
are those showing the beautiful walk under 
the elevated railway at Berlin, and the 
artistic way in which electric light poles 
and trolley posts are treated in Hamburg 
and Amsterdam. 


The heirs of the artist Adolf von Menzel 
will publish his correspondence. Persons 
who have letters or other documents of 
Menzel are requested to send them to 
Prof. Oskar Bie, Biihlowstrasse 80, Berlin. 


Sixty-eight autograph letters of Michel- 
angelo have, according to dispatches from 
Italy, recently been found among the family 
papers of Count Rasponi Spinelli at Flor- 
ence. They will soon be published. 


The Rassegna d’Arte begins its eighth 
year with a new cover and a heavier, coat- 
ed paper, which permits a clearer printing 
of the cuts. One notes the improvement 
in the drawings reproduced from the Du- 
bini ‘collection, Milan, by Francesco Mala- 
guzzi Valeri. These practically unknown 
drawings comprise interesting examples by 
Tintoretto, being sketches for such well- 
known pictures as the Original Sin, the 
Baptism of Jesus, and the Miracle of the 
Bread and Fishes—in the Scuola di S, Roc- 
co; and for the Miracle of St. Mark, in the 
Academy, Venice. 


Prof. H. Diels, at the recent meeting of 
the Berlin Academy, reports the finding of 
an antique temple key. His account, when 
printed in the Bericht, will be illustrated 
by a photograph. Up to this time nothing 
has been found in connection with the 
ruins of old shrines that could with a cer- 
tainty be called a key. The present dis- 
covery was made at one of the most fa- 
mous temples of Greece, the sanctuary, of 
Artemis Hemera in Lusoi, Arcadia. That 
this key belongs to the temple is attested 
by an inscription, dating perhaps from the 
fifth century. 


The exhibition of the Municipal Art So- 
ciety of New York will be open at the Na- 
tional Arts Club to March 27, inclusive. 
Among the exhibitions at the dealers’ gal- 
leries in this city are paintings by Emil 
Carlsen and sculpture by Clara Hill, Bauer- 
Folsom’s, March 13; pictures by Horatio 
Walker, Montross’s, March 14; portraits by 
Maurice Fomkes, M. Knoedler & Co.’s, 
March 14; paintings by George H. Macrum 
and John F. Carlson, George A. Glaenzer & 
Co.’s, March 21; pictures by Malcolm Fra- 
ser, Clausen’s, March 28; pictures and 
studies in oil and water-colors by Raphael 
Lewisohn, Oehme’s, March 29. 


At an auction at Christie’s, London, Feb- 
ruary 22, the following prices were paid for 
drawings: C. Fielding, Storm on the Coast, 
£262; P. de Wint, Woody Landscape, with 
cattle and stream in the foreground, £110; 
Turner, .Lake of Lucerne, £420. These 
paintings were also suvld: J. Linnell, Sen., 





Gathering Fuel, £210; H. Harpignies, La 
Niévre & Nevers, £651. 

Frederick Warren Freer, a painter and 
teacher at the Chicago Art Institute, died 
March 7. He was born in Chicago in 1849, 
and studied for some years in Munich and 
other foreign cities. He was an associate 
of the National Academy of Design, and a 
member of the American Water Color So- 
ciety and the New York Etchers’ Club. 
Among the honors which he received were 
a medal at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 1893: a bronze medal at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901; a sil- 
ver medal at the Charleston Exposition 
1902; the Martin B. Kohn Prize, Chicago 
Art Institute, 1902; Artist’s prize and me- 
dal, Chicago, 1903; and a bronze medal, St. 
Louis, 1904. His principal pictures are A 
Lady in Black, Consolation, The Old Let- 
ter, In Ambush, and Sympathy. 

George Chickering Munzig, the portrait 
painter, died March 5 in this city. He was 
born in Boston in 1859, and studied at the 
Erimmer School, Boston, and the Academy 
Julian and Lefebvre, Paris. He had paint- 
ed the portraits of many prominent people. 

William Callow, well-known for his work 
in water color, died at Great Missenden, 
England, February 22, in his ninety-sixth 
year. When only seventeen Callow went to 
Paris to continue his studies, and while 
there acted for seven years as professor of 
water-color painting to the family of Louis 
Philippe. In 1838 he was made an associate 
of the Royal Water-Color Society. Among 
his publications are “Illustrated Book of 
Versailles” and “Deep-Sea Fishing.” 

Charles Brun, the French painter, has 
died at the age of eighty. A student of Pi- 
cot and Cabanel, he collaborated with the 
latter in L’Improvisateur Arabe. He was 
specially at home in Oriental scenes. 

The death is announced, in his seventy- 
seventh year, of Ferdinand Callebert, the 
Belgian painter and director of the Acad- 
emy at Rouliers. His painting was largely ot 
religious subjects, and many specimens of 
his work may be seen in Belgian churches. 

Paul Thumann, painter, illustrator, pro- 
fessor at the Berlin Academy of Aris, has 
dic in that city in his seventy-fourth year. 
His work, toth in historical painting and 
fancy portraiture, was popular in Germany, 
and photographs of his female heads ary 
scattered broadcast in America. 








Finance. 





PANIC AND POLITICS. 


The arrival of the period when political 
conventions in the States are expected to 
make their preliminary platforms for the 
Presidential contest, converges interest 
again on the part which the panic of 1907 
is to play in current politics, and, con- 
versely, on the part which politics will play 
in business. It is a tradition of American 
finance and industry that a Presidential 
election, even in days of unruffied markets 
and prosperous trade, will be a time of un- 
settlement. Certainly there was a halt in 
commercial activity, and hesitation or dis- 
turbance on the Stock Exchanges, in 1880, 
1884, 1888, 1892, 1896, and 1900. At,the last 
two dates, the fact that one party advo- 





cated currency measures which would have 
altered the standard of value might have 
been assigned as the cause of misgiving, 
but in the earlier contests no such factor 
existed. Most of the elections—notably that 
of 1880—were in years of genuine prosper- 
ity, when “free silver planks” cut no fig- 
ure. The notable exception to the general 
rule of trade depression was 1904; the can- 
vass was accompanied by steady and con- 
tinuous recovery in trade, and for this the 
commonly accepted explanation was that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s victory was regarded as as- 
sured in advance, and that therefore the 
programme of the next administration was 
not in doubt. ‘ 

Another tradition of the markets, how- 
ever, is that a campaign after a_ serious 
panic is likely to be particularly disturb- 
ing, both because unsound nostrums will be 
advocated in party platforms with the idea 
of preventing future panics, and because 
tle people, smarting under losses, will in- 
cline to support the opposition. The opposi- 
tion has certainly carried Congress in every 
election which immediately followed a 
great panic, and it has gained the Presi- 
dency in the election next following all 
such occasions, excepting only that of 1876, 
when Mr. Tilden, though he was not seated, 
nevertheless polled a heavy popular ma- 
jority, and is still believed by a great many 
persons to have been lawfully elected. 

All these considerations add to the in- 
terest taken by business men in the pre- 
liminary moves in selecting delegates and 
framing platforms for the approaching con- 
test. The Ohio Republican convention, on 
Wednesday of last week, was the opening 
gun. The Ohio platform contained this dec- 
laration: 

We congratulate the American people that 

their recent safe passage through a finan- 
cial disturbance indicates the sound basis 
upon which our commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural interests are founded, and the 
Republican party hails with confidence the 
signs now appearing of a complete restora- 
tion of business prosperity in all lines of 
trade, commerce, and manufacturing. 
Of this declaration, it will doubtless be 
said that its political value depends on the 
extent to which this ‘‘complete restoration 
of business prosperity” shall have been 
achieved before November 3. The platform 
avoids such familiar assignments of causes 
as President Roosevelt’s activities, or the 
people’s excesses in the use of capital, or 
even the currency; the dominant party 
would naturally ignore these matters. 
There remained one popular scapegoat, and 
last week, Thursday, the Nebraska Demo- 
crats seized upon it: 

The injury done by issues of watered 
stock is more clearly seen and better un- 
derstood, since the shrinkage in the market 
value of such stock has precipitated a 
widespread panic and brought enormous 
loss to the country. 

The panic has emphasized the neces- 
sity for legislation protecting the wealth 
producers from spoliation at the hands of 
the stock gamblers and the gamblers in 
farm products. 

This is manifestly a bid for measures of 
the “‘anti-option” sort, aimed at prevent- 
ing speculative operations on the Stock 
Exchange. Within a few days of this Ne- 
braska declaration, a Republican Congress- 
man, W. P. Hepburn of Iowa, supporter of 
the Administration and author of the Rail- 
way Rate Bill of 1906, introduced a measure 
imposing on sales of stocks a tax, virtual- 
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ly prohibitive in the case of large specula- 
transactions, amounting to 560 cents 
per $100 share. The effect on business of 
such proposals, if seriously pressed, is 
doubtful; on the stock exchanges, the bill 
was naturally regarded with apprehension. 

The possibility of a “currency issue” in 
the approaching campaign, with disturbing 


tive 





results to industry, was indicated by the | 


Nebraska convention’s expression of belief 
that “in so far as the needs of commerce 
require an emergency currency, such cur- 
rency should be issued and controlled by 
the Federal government, and that it should 
be loaned upon adequate security and at a 
rate of interest which will compel its re- 
tirement when the emergency is passed.” 
The interesting part of this declaration is, 
that it does not assume that such currency 
is needed. For a State from which very 
radical platforms on the currency were 
once a matter of course, this is remark- 
ably restrained. 

In singular contrast was the declaration, 
on almost the same day, of a non-political 
gathering, the so-called Prosperity Con- 
vention of merchants, held at Baltimore. 
Demanding a change in the currency sys- 
tem, it adopted this resolution: 


The recent currency panic was wholly 
due to our bond-secured currency, which 
bears no relation to the trade and com- 


merce of the United States. 

This lodging of all responsibility for the 
October crash on the existing bank-note 
system is by no means in accord with the 
best economic judgment; but a “prosperity 
convention” might perhaps have been ex- 
pected to express its feelings thus. A bond- 
secured currency can be abolished over- 
night, whereas financial exhaustion, due to 
the people’s own extravagance and excess- 
es during the recent “boom,” would have 
to await the slow process of retrenchment 
and recuperation. 
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